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THE RELIGION OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Within the next month thousands of young men and young 
women will enter the colleges and universities of the country, and 
thousands more will resume their studies after a summer’s vacation. . 
For practically all these students the period of their residence in 
college will be not only one of acquisition of knowledge or of 
preparation for a profession, but also one of great significance 
for their religious life. In these few years they will pass from 
the religion of childhood into that of comparative maturity. 
Truths which have so far been to them merely lifeless traditions 
will now begin to be matters of vital interest. Each individual 
student will believe himself a discoverer in a new world. Alone, 
and for the most part unaided, each one will work out a readjust- 
ment of his inner life which shall be in harmony with the demands 
of this new, larger and more real world of duties and opportunities. 

The religious ideas which these young people have brought 
with them to college will be subjected to a process of examination 
and criticism, and the result of this process will have an important 
influence in determining the convictions which they will there- 
after hold, and the attitude which they will maintain to the insti- 
tutions of religion. Moreover, the path which these take who are 
now passing through the period of their education will go far to 
determine the course of thousands more who will be influenced 
by them. It is a matter of the highest importance for the cause 
of religion and for the welfare of the country what sort of influence 
the colleges of the land are preparing to exert upon their students. 

What opportunities are the colleges offering to their students 
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for instruction in the fundamental facts of the Christian religion ? 
What help is being given them in order to insure such a readjust- 
ment of faith as will henceforth command the respect and confi- 
dence of the students who have iiade it ? 

In no small measure the colleges owe their existence to the 
influence exerted by Christianity. In the midst of the institutions 
of this religion, and in an atmosphere in no small part created by 
it, most of their students are to live their lives. Is it not as obliga- 
tory upon the colleges to give to their students an opportunity 
to acquire some real knowledge of the origin, history, and princi- 
ples of that religion, as to do a similar service in respect to their 
country? How many colleges are doing this, and doing it ade- 
quately ? Some, undoubtedly. Many, we fear, are not, and among 
the latter are some that owe their existence most directly to the 
Christian church. 

But it is not enough that the college should offer instruction 
in the subject of religion. It is no less important that such instruc- 
tion should be adapted to those to whom it is offered. There 
is no occasion to exaggerate the difference between the college 
student and the rest of the community. The boy that goes to 
college is not necessarily brighter or abler than his brother who 
enters the manufactory or the counting-room. Still less is he 
certain to be wiser than the father and mother to whose self- 
sacrifice he owes his educational opportunities. But it remains 
true that the great business of the college is to teach young men 
and women to think, and to act rationally, instead of following 
impulse or tradition. Moreover, the habit of thinking once 
acquired is apt to extend itself to all phases and aspects of life. 
These things must be taken into consideration in the determina- 
tion of the kind of instruction that shall be offered to college 
students in the field of religion, and when taken into consideration 
they demand that such instruction shall be for substance scholarly, 
and for spirit frank and open-minded. 

If religion has fallen into discredit today with intelligent men 
and women, one of the chief reasons is that Christian teachers, 
instead of fearlessly facing facts and frankly answering questions, 
have too often “hedged and trimmed,” both in private and in the 
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classroom. A real student wants the truth; he has a right to it. 
We can never have the highest type of Christianity until young 
people are set free in the presence of Fact and Truth. Love of 
truth and inbred reverence will be their sufficient safeguard 
in the moment of enlarging vision. God is behind all his truth. 
Let the student learn this great fact and he is forever free to 
investigate, and no field need be held exempt lest its weaknesses be 
uncovered. The freer the investigation, the stronger the resultant 
faith. 

The protest that is often uttered against intruding upon the 
attention of the people questions concerning religion calculated 
to disturb their minds and unsettle their faith has a certain basis 
of justification. Life is not scholarship. It is but one of the many 
instruments by which life is enriched. But this protest has its 
very definite limits as respects the student. He is, indeed, as 
yet of relatively immature mind. He still has much of the mere 
acquisition of fact to achieve. For research in any advanced form 
he is as yet unprepared. Yet the spirit of investigation is in the 
atmosphere. The ultimate appeal in all the classrooms of the 
college is to facts, not to the opinions of authorities. It is in the 
last degree inexpedient, not to say impossible, to create a different 
atmosphere and employ a different method in the teaching of the 
Bible and religion. The principle of adaptation just as much 
requires that the teaching of these subjects to students shall be in 
the true sense scholarly as that the street preacher shall put his 
message simply and directly without overmuch refinement or 
reasoning. 

But again, it is not enough that the colleges offer to their 
students opportunities for instruction in religion and _ ethics. 
Knowledge alone makes no man good, and opportunities offered do 
not always signify opportunities seized. The colleges have, in effect, 
invited parents to intrust students to their care. It is true that 
these students are not children and cannot be treated as such. 
Manhood and womanhood are not developed by excess of watch- 
care. Nevertheless it remains that many college students are 
still in a formative period of life, and the colleges themselves are 
morally bound to take account of the moral welfare of the student 
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body as of its intellectual development. Strict classroom require- 
ments have themselves a moral value, but they require to be 
supplemented by agencies and influences more immediately con- 
cerned with the presentation of high ideals of life and the develop- 
ment of noble character. The ideal situation exists when members 
of the faculty feel and voluntarily show a purely unofficial and 
friendly interest in the students individually. But when such 
interest is for any reason lacking or inadequate, the college is 
bound to see to it that the lack is made good in some other way. 
The student who goes through the four years of his college course 


without having found in the faculty some friend to give him timely _ 


and wise counsel on the problems which are certain to confront 
him has missed something that he has a right to expect from his 
college. 

There is probably today no place in which a young man will, 
on the whole, be subject to influences more calculated to make 
of him a man of broad outlook, liberal views, and strong character 
than the college. But there yet remains much to be done, both 
in the direction of instruction and in the creation of atmosphere 
and influences conducive to these ends. Forward must still be 
the watchword of all those institutions which assume the responsi- 
bility of training those who are to be pre-eminently the educated 
men and women of today. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE BY THE FATHERS 


GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
Dorset, Vt. 


For the purposes of the present article the vague term “ Fathers” 
may be limited to the period of about three centuries from Clement 
of Rome to Theodore and Augustine. Iffwe were considering the 
Fathers chiefly in their influence on subsequent generations, we 
might divide this period in the middle, letting our survey end with 
Origen, for the later Fathers did not materially alter the type of 
exegesis which is best represented in him; but the topic suggests a 
survey of the Fathers by themselves, irrespective of their influence 
on after ages, and therefore we cannot neglect the ephemeral 
school of Antioch. 

In discussing the exegesis of the Fathers one is not called upon 
to give an estimate of their character and services, or to determine 
how far they were loyal to the best light of their respective genera- 
tions. Fortunately the task is much narrower than that. If 
this sketch discloses a method that was fundamentally false, it 
does not therefore imply that we of this generation are handling 
the word of God with any greater fidelity or deeper reverence 
than characterized Clement and Justin, Irenaeus and Origen. 
We do not pass judgment on them if we declare their exegesis false. 
A survey of their use of the Bible should rather make one more 
conscious of the vast debt one owes to the labors of modern schol- 
ars by which the interpretation of the Bible has been rescued 
from the lawlessness and folly of early ages and has been given a 
scientific basis. 

The orthodox exegesis of the second century is seen at its best 
and most fully in Justin and Irenaeus. The writings of the former 
show how deeply Christian interpretation was affected by Greek 
ideas, and those of the latter show a slight: development due to the 
gnostic heresy. Through Justin and the other apologists the 
classic conception of inspiration was brought into Christian 
literature—a conception that allows to the human agent in the 
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production of the sacred writings only a mechanical value. The 
prophet in prophesying is in an ecstatic state, as was the sibyl, 
and his soul is no more than a flute through which the Spirit 
breathes or a lyre which is struck by the plectrum of the Spirit. 

In Justin, too, in a pre-eminent degree, we find the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament profoundly affected by the Logos doc- 
trine. The beginning of the influence of this doctrine on Old 
Testament exegesis doubtless lay far back of Justin’s day. Clem- 
ent of Rome ascribed some passages in the Psalms directly to 
Christ, and in view of the later epistles of Paul it is easy to suppose 
that Clement had predecessors in this practice. But in the extant 
literature of the second century it is in Justin that the doctrine 
influences Old Testament interpretation most extensively. Wher- 
ever in the Hebrew Scripture God is said to manifest himself, 
there according to Justin the Logos is meant. Hence ‘‘ wisdom”’ 
in Proverbs is identified with the Logos, likewise the “Son,” the 
“Glory of God,” and the “angel of God.” This was indeed a 
taking of the Old Testament away from the Jews and transforming 
it into a Christian book! And there could scarcely be a greater 
sin against historical exegesis than this. 

In Justin again, in the third place, the most characteristic and 
valuable part of the Old Testament is its so-called predictive 
element. Justin did not introduce this view, for we find it very 
clearly expressed in Clement of Rome and its germs are in the 
New Testament itself, but he emphasized it and established it as 
a principle of interpretation. It is an axiom with him that the 
work of God—that which most clearly reveals his activity—is to 
tell of a thing before it happens, and his greatest interest in the Old 
Testament was to find in it predictions of Christ. These he 
discovered everywhere. Thus even Jacob foretold that Jesus 
would enter Jerusalem riding on an ass, and the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm predicted the ascension of Christ into heaven.’ In this 
view of Old Testament prophecy and its central importance 
Irenaeus was at one with Justin. 

Finally, in Justin and Irenaeus we have a wide and more or less 


1 These illustrations and most of those that follow are taken from the writer’s 
book, The Interpretation of the Bible, 1908. 
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systematic spiritualizing of the Old Testament. This was not at 
all confined to them among the writers of the second century. 
The tendency is no less pronounced in the Epistle of Barnabas— 
to mention a single instance. The author of this writing held that 
the true meaning even of such a law as that in regard to clean and 
unclean animals was a “mystery” and designed for the Christian 
church. He found in the number 318 in the story of Abraham’s 
pursuit after Chedorlaomer the doctrine of redemption by the 
cross of Jesus, for the first two letters of the name Jesus have the 
numerical value 18 and the Greek letter faw (T), which is the sign 
of the cross, has the value 300—a mathematical demonstration 
of the correctness of an exegetical method! As an illustration of 
Justin’s spiritualizing exegesis we may mention this, that he saw 
in the roasting of the paschal lamb a symbol of Christ’s suffering 
on the cross. He discovered this in the fact (?) that in the lamb 
when roasted there were two spits in the form of a cross. Justin 
sometimes found in a prophetic text both a historical and symboli- 
cal meaning. Thus the foal and colt in Jacob’s Blessing were 
those which were brought to Christ as he entered Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday and they were also symbols—the foal a symbol of 
the Jews (for it is assumed to have been harnessed, and were not 
the Jews harnessed under the Law?), and the colt a symbol of 
the gentiles. Irenaeus carried the same spiritualizing method 
into the New Testament and even into its narrative portions. 
Thus the fact that the disciples were in a recumbent position when 
Jesus gave them the bread and wine indicated that those to whom 
he ministered on earth were spiritually dead. 

Irenaeus—it should be said—was not without some appreciation 
of the historical sense of the Scripture text, due probably to the 
extremes to which the Gnostics carried the spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion. He insisted that words should be taken in their natural 
sense, regard being had to the context, and that clear passages 
should be used in explaining those that are obscure. These 
points are excellent, but—‘‘it’s a good divine who follows his own 
preaching.” Irenaeus could insist on holding to the natural sense 
of a text, and yet find in Ps. 85: ‘‘ Truth is sprung out of the earth,” 
a proof both of the virgin birth of Jesus and of his resurrection! 
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One word that is more favorable to the exegesis of the second 
century. In Polycarp and more clearly in Ignatius we see the New 
Testament placed above the Old. “Jesus Christ,” said Ignatius, 
“is in place of all that is ancient’’—a statement that seems to 
indicate a sense of development of Scripture. Polycarp quoted 
almost entirely from the New Testament. But though there 
appears to have been in these writers some recognition of a great 
principle of interpretation, it did not make a permanent impression. 

We pass on now to the third century and its yet more fatal 
dower to the church. When we read Clement of Alexandria we 
are vividly reminded of Philo, who had flourished there two centuries 
before him. The Bible was to him, as to Philo, a book of enigmas, 
and the one key to it was allegory. To Clement of Alexandria 
belongs the distinction of having used the key more constantly 
and comprehensively than any Christian before him. Obviously 
he felt the need of using this key more deeply than any writer 
before him except Philo. He held that the text of Scripture has 
three senses—literal, moral, and spiritual. This was a clear 
advance on Justin, whose spiritualizing was rather incidental than 
systematic and who did not clearly go beyond a twofold sense of 
the text. 

Origen was a pupil of Clement, and carried out to a more 
elaborate form his doctrine of the threefold sense of Scripture. 
He labored also as a text-critic, but this labor bore little permanent 
fruit, while his method of interpretation survived in power until the 
Reformation. 

It is of interest to notice how Origen grounded the doctrine of 
the threefold sense of Scripture in the Bible itself. He found his 
basis for it in the Septuagint rendering of an uncertain Hebrew 
word in Prov. 8:20. In so doing his fault, while characteristic, 
was manifold. He followed the LXX without critical support; 
he built a great superstructure on an obscure text; and he extended 
to all Scripture a word which obviously applied only to a part of 
the single Book of Proverbs. 

Origen held that, of the senses of the text, the literal or historical 
is not always present, but the spiritual sense is never wanting—the 
exact opposite of the modern view at this point. 
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Little need be said of the other evidence brought forward by 
Origen to corroborate the doctrine of a threefold sense of Scripture. 
He thought it was confirmed by the constitution of man as made 
up of body, soul, and spirit, though even if this were accepted 
as a true analysis of man, one does not see any connection between 
it and the doctrine in question. Again, in the “two or three 
firkins” of the story of Jesus at Cana, Origen saw a proof of his 
doctrine. This water contained in the firkins was for purification, 
and the clause “two or three” indicated that the Jews were some- 
times cleansed by two of the senses of the Scripture text, sometimes 
by all three. Other proof he found in what he regarded as a fact, 
viz., that some Scripture cannot be taken literally—his position 
was only partially true—and still further in the isolated instances 
of allegorical interpretation in the Bible itself. Obviously neither 
of these points confirms the doctrine of a threefold sense of Scripture. 

Another feature of Origen’s exegesis is to be noted. We see 
in him more clearly than in earlier writers the determinative 
influence of the Christian standard on interpretation. With him 
nothing is to be accepted as truth which differs in any respect 
from ecclesiastical and apostolic tradition. Since that tradition 
held the inspiration of Scripture, he held it, and seems also to have 
emphasized its vigor, for he declared that we should be obliged 
to give up our trust in the gospel were a single discrepancy dis- 
covered in it. Again, since tradition held the divinity of Christ, 
Origen concluded that John was the chief of the gospels because 
it ‘plainly declares” this doctrine. This illustrates how dogmatic 
presupposition affected his interpretation. But we must deal 
gently with Origen on this score, for the error is one that still 
flourishes in an age of greater light than he enjoyed. 

The Alexandrian type of exegesis dominated in the West as 
in the East, and through the great theologians it affected state- 
ments of faith which are still held in the church. Generation after 
generation was content to go to the Bible as a book of enigmas 
and to exhaust itself in the discovery of hidden meanings. Jerome 
had some knowledge of Hebrew and of biblical geography, but he 
was essentially in line with Origen on the fundamental question 
of the manifold meaning of the sacred text. So with all the Fathers 
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in the West of whose views we have knowledge. Athanasius and 
Augustine, the most influential of the theologians, were at the 
same time most uncritical and lawless in their use of Scripture. 
Augustine had no knowledge of Hebrew and thought the Greek 
translation equally inspired. While rejecting the view that the 
Bible is all to be understood allegorically, he yet had little use for 
the literal meaning, and his great interest was in the allegorical 
interpretation of obscure and unpromising passages of Scripture. 
The simpler the text, the more excruciating the exegesis. The 
more obscure the. passage, the more wonderful its secrets. Take 
one or two instances. Ps. 97 has no superscription in the Hebrew 
Bible, but in Augustine’s text it had this: ‘‘A psalm of David when 
his land was restored.” This ‘restoration’? of David’s land 
Augustine held to mean the resurrection of the flesh! Even Ps. 23 
is interpreted allegorically. The speaker is the church, the 
“‘shepherd”’ is Jesus, and the refreshing ‘‘water”’ is that of baptism. 
The ‘‘heavens”’ in Ps. 8, which are said to be the work of God’s 
fingers, are the Old and New Testament; the “moon” is the church 
and the “stars” are individual local churches. “All sheep and 
oxen” are the holy souls both of men and of angels! 

The finding of mystic meaning in Scripture numbers was 
cultivated by Augustine no less than by Philo, and indeed all the 
later Fathers were more or less given to it. Athanasius found 
the most abstruse of theological doctrines in the thrice repeated 
“holy” of Isa. 6:3. Augustine found a double reference to the 
mystery of the Trinity in the number 153—the number of the 
fish taken by the disciples in John, chap. 21. For this number 
contains fifty three times with a remainder of three! 

If the exegesis of the Fathers oi the West is characterized by 
its allegorizing of Scripture beyond any other single feature, it 
contains also all those conspicuous qualities which were mentioned 
in the sketch of second-century writers. 

In speaking of the biblical exegesis of the West as being of the 
Alexandrian type, it is not meant that it was due wholly to Alexan- 
drian influence, still less that it was due to the influence of Clement 
and Origen. Without doubt these writers did have great influence, 
but we find allegorical interpretation in writers like Hippolytus and 
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Cyprian who were contemporary with the Alexandrian Fathers. 
If space permitted, I should like to give some illustrations of the 
exegesis of Cyprian, e.g., his elaborate biblical proof that it is not 
lawful to use either water alone or wine alone in the Lord’s Supper, 
but only water and wine mixed. Two or three brief specimens 
may be cited from Hippolytus. The “house”’ of wisdom in Prov. 
9:1 is said to mean the New Jerusalem, or the sanctified flesh. 
The three things by which the earth is moved (Prov. 30:21) are 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the fourth which it 
cannot bear is the last appearing of Christ. The three things 
that “‘go well” (Prov. 30:29-31) are the angels in heaven, the 
saints upon earth, and the souls of the righteous under the earth. 
The fourth that is comely in going is the Word who passed in honor 
through the virgin’s womb. 

The second and third of these illustrations are especially charac- 
teristic of the fondness of the age for allegorical interpretation, 
inasmuch as the Scripture text declares plainly what the three and 
four things are. 

But we must turn for a moment to the hopeful beginning of a 
better type of exegesis that was made in the East. Various men 
were associated with this movement—Dorotheus, Lucian, and 
Diodore—but those who best represent it to us were Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom. The great merit of these 
writers was their regard for the historical sense of Scripture and 
their consequent opposition to the universal allegorical method 
of interpretation. They rejected it as completely as, eleven cen- 
turies later, it was rejected by John Calvin. Theodore speaks 
sarcastically of chose who say that ‘Adam is not Adam, nor 
paradise paradise, nor a serpent a serpent,’’ and who call their 
folly ‘spiritual interpretation.” What language could he have 
found strong enough for his purpose had he foreseen that this 
“spiritual interpretation” would be almost exclusively cultivated 
for more than a thousand years! 

Theodore was also relatively free from bondage to the traditional 
doctrine of inspiration. He discussed the Old Testament canon, 
and came to the conclusion that Proverbs—the book which was 
an especial favorite with the theologians in their christological 
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discussions—was not divinely inspired. Still more significant is 
the fact that Theodore broke radically with the church tradition 
in the matter of Christian predictions in the Old Testament. He 
saw a messianic element in a very few psalms, but most of these 
which had long been referred to Christ he referred to contemporary 
rulers. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this movement at Antioch 
was wholly scientific. It was only a beginning of better things— 
a partial break with tradition and a partial recognition of the 
demands of historical science. For neither Chrysostom nor 
Theodore was free from dogmatic presupposition, which yet is 
essential to a thoroughly historical exegesis. Probably this 
freedom could only have been secured gradually, after a prolonged 
cultivation of the historical principle. It was surely a simpler 
thing for a bishop to combat allegorical method than to refuse 
to be bound by the traditional theology in his reading of the Bible. 
We may suppose that this costly freedom would have been gained 
had there been a succession of men like Diodore and Theodore; 
but that was not to be. These great men passed, and their work 
which was so full of promise was without wide or permanent 
influence. In the history of the early church this is the most 
pathetic fact. 
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PAUL’S ESCHATOLOGY. II 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


3. CHRIST’S COMING 


For Paul, as for all Christians of his age, the messianic coming 
was a belief necessary to the Christian system. Then only would 
Jesus enter upon his office of Messiah. It is worthy of note that 
the New Testament uses the term ‘‘advent’’—parousia—not 
“second advent.” The messianic manifestation was yet to come. 
As in the case of the course of history, Paul’s picture of the advent 
in his early writings was taken from the apocalyptic writings: 
“The Lord himself shall descend with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God” (I Thess. 4:16). The 
figures go back to the Old Testament pictures of the “glory of 
Jehovah,” who “maketh the clouds his chariot” (Ps. 104:3) and 
whose voice is the thunders. The messianic kingdom figured by a 
“son of man” comes “on the clouds of heaven” in Dan. 7:13, 
while the sound of the trumpet accompanies the coming of the 
Messiah in both Christian (Matt. 24:31) and Jewish tradition 
(II Esdr. 6:23). The same pictorial ideas are in Paul’s mind in 
I Cor.'15:52, when he thinks of the resurrection as accompanied 
by a trumpet call to rouse the dead. 

How much stress are we to suppose Paul put on such pictorial 
details? This is a modern question which we have no reason to 
suppose Paul ever raised. The real value of the promise lay in 
the triumph and reign of Christ, but this idea must ever form itself 
in pictures—the very words used above, “triumph” and “reign,” 
are pictorial. To attempt to draw a line between concept and 
picture is a modern refinement of thought. Evidently Paul thought 
of the messianic advent in terms of picture. - 

The coming of the Messiah must be before the kingdom, for 
he is to slay the lawless one by the breath of his mouth (II Thess. 
2:8) and to put down powers and forces and all enemies (I Cor. 
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15:24, 25), and his followers shall reign with him (I Cor. 6:2, 3). 
In Paul’s mind, the reward of the believer rested upon the reality 
of this messianic advent and reign; but whether it was to be on 
earth, as in Enoch, chaps. 1-36, or in a “new heaven and a new 
earth,” as in Enoch, chaps. 37-70, and Revelation, he nowhere sug- 
gests. True, the living and the dead meet the Lord in the air 
(I Thess. 4:17), and he conquers powers and principalities, which 
Ephesians seems to think of as belonging to the region of the air 
(2:2), that region where Gnosticism placed the lower and more 
evil superhuman forces. Paul expresses himself too vaguely, 
however, to afford much ground for solid conclusions on this sub- 
ject. He has spiritualized the conception, but not localized the 
place, of the Messiah’s reign. One may suppose that he has 
followed the more general Jewish thought of a reign of the Mes- 
siah upon earth, but its quality, not its locality, is his main 
thought. 


4. THE RESURRECTION 


If the messianic reign was necessary to early Christianity, the 
resurrection of believers was not less so. Paul stated words of 
truth for his own time when he said that if the dead rise not, 
Christians are of all men most miserable. The problem of the 
Thessalonian Christians was quite to the point. Granted a 
Messiah in the future, what would it avail to any person who died 
before his advent? Men now often profess to be glad enough to 
work for future generations, even if they are in no proper sense to 
share the results. That is not the way Paul, or any early Chris- 
tian, looked at life. Evidently it is not the way that Pharisaic 
theology, which had developed the idea of the resurrection, looked 
at life. Reward was a personal thing, else it was no reward at all. 

Of this subject again we have two treatments, the earlier of 
which is more pictorial than the later. The Thessalonian Chris- 
tians had raised a question of fact, not a speculation of objections. 
They seem, so imperfect was their Christian knowledge, to have 
gathered from Paul that no Christian would die before the coming 
of the messianic kingdom. When some of these members died, 
the natural question was, “What then was the value of their faith 
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for them?” Paul answers with the common Pharisaic doctrine of 
resurrection, put in common apocalyptic figures. He adopts that 
variety of Jewish thought which places the resurrection at the 
beginning of the messianic reign, at the very first appearance of the 
glory of Christ, so that the dead ‘“‘meet the Lord in the air,” and 
miss no item of the reward which comes to the followers of Jesus. 
For this faith, which is in accord with some of the apocalyptic 
pictures, Paul claims “‘a word of the Lord.” No saying of Jesus 
in the form now embodied in the gospels will satisfy this condition. 
Matt. 24:30, 31 comes nearest to it, but has nothing about the 
resurrection of the dead. One must either think of some unknown 
saying of Jesus, or of something which had come to Paul in those 
experiences he regarded as revelations from Christ (Gal. 1:12; 
II Cor. 12:4). 

The Thessalonians were only concerned with the fact of the 
resurrection. They demanded no explanation of the belief, nor 
any proof of it. As the second letter shows, they accepted it only 
too readily and uncritically. Some years later Paul again had 
occasion to touch upon the subject, in I Cor., chap.\15. Here 
explanation was demanded. Objections to the doctrine itself had 
been raised, based upon the absurdity of the resurrection of the 
body. How could the body be raised? the speculative Corin- 
thians argued. It was laid in the grave and dissipated by cor- 
ruption. What body was left for resurrection? Raising from the 
dead could not be literal. It must be figurative. Did not the 
figure fit into Paul’s own preaching? He was always talking of a 
new life. The real resurrection is the new life, into which all 
Christians have entered. The resurrection is past. It is real, but 
spiritual; not connected with a raised body, which is an absurd 
idea, but with a renewed spirit. Thus the Corinthians had, to 
their own mind, rationalized the resurrection and made it a reason- 
able belief. Paul’s answer consists of two parts: a statement 
and an explanation. The statement is that the future resurrection 
of the Christian is a fact, based upon Christ’s resurrection. The 
explanation is that their objection to the resurrection of the fleshly 
body does not hold, because the fleshly body will not be raised. At 
this point Paul departs from the common Jewish view of the resur- 
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rection. That view presented a fleshly, bodily life, the counter- 
part of the present life. Its best biblical statement is in the ques- 
tion the Sadducees asked Christ about the woman who had been 
the wife of seven husbands: Whose wife shall she be in the resur- 
rection? The Pharisees could not answer it because they, like 
the Corinthians, conceived of the resurrection as a life under 
earthly conditions. Jesus in his answer struck the note which a 
Pharisaic work reproduced before the end of the century, that 
in the resurrection men are “like unto the angels” (see Apoc. of 
Baruch, chap. 51). Whether Paul knew of this answer of Jesus 
spiritualizing the idea of the resurrection life is an insoluble prob- 
lem. It is more probable that he came to his opinion by three 
means: first, the constant objections to a bodily resurrection 
which he must have met in the centers of Greek culture. The 
compactness of expression and felicity of illustration in I Cor., 
chap. 15, are marks of style indicating a subject to which much 
previous attention has been given. They show that Paul had 
often argued this matter before. It could hardly have been diffi- 
cult for a keen Greek to drive a Jew from the defenses of a literal 
bodily resurrection. Second, Paul’s distinction between flesh and 
‘spirit must have lent aid to the process. The flesh is not identical 
with sin, but the flesh and sin are closely connected in Paul’s 
thought. In vs. 50 he lays it down as an axiom, needing no argu- 
ment or defense, that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Third, 
his experience on the road to Damascus gave him a direct knowl- 
edge of the spiritual body of Christ, the model upon which the 
spiritual bodies of Christians are fashioned. This vision may 
well have been the starting-point of Paul’s frequent expressions 
of exaltation applied to the resurrection body—‘ glory,” “power,” 
“heavenly,” “spiritual body.’ The student of Paul must never 
forget the tremendous influence wielded in his life by his convic- 
tion that he had seen with his own eyes the glorified Christ, not 
in vision, but in reality. 

Paul presents no theory of the nature of the resurrection body. 
The concept lies in his mind in terms of function, not of substance. 
It is such a body as is fitted for a spiritual life. That means, it is 
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heavenly, as the present body is earthly; and he gives no further 
definition of “the manner of body” with which the dead are 
raised. In rabbinical thought the hope of a perfect body in the 
resurrection is expressed; but the halt and the blind and those 
with other infirmities will be raised as they were on earth for pur- 
poses of identification, then immediately changed (Bereshith 
Rabba, 95). The same treatise also (28) attempts to meet the 
problem of the destruction of the present body, and presents the 
theory that the resurrection body is built up from a certain inde- 
structible fragment of the backbone. Paul avoids the need of 
such explanations by assuming a body itself glorified and spirit- 
ualized at the resurrection. This body has no connection with 
the fleshly body. The same life is embodied here in a sensuous 
(natural) body, there in a spiritual body. The figure of the seed 
sown does not point to the body laid in the grave as the seed from 
which the resurrection body is formed. The present life, not the 
body laid in the grave, is the seed. The resurrection body is the 
fruit. The life takes to itself various forms, but the form is not 
the life. The corruption and weakness of the sensuous body (vss. 
42-44) describes life in this world, from which a new spiritual 
body will arise. It does not describe the dead and decaying 
fleshly body. The resurrection life comes from life, not from 
death. The relation of the resurrection body is with the spirit, 
not with the sensuous body. 

To this idea that the spiritual life, not the body, is the seed 
from which the resurrection body comes, II Cor. 5:1-5 conforms. 
A body is the robe of the spirit. The Christian wishes not to be 
disrobed but to be robed in a spiritual garb. This spiritual robe 
is not made from the earthly robe, but is the direct gift of God. 
That which is mortal is not transformed into the immortal, but is 
displaced by it, ‘‘swallowed up of life.’ The spiritual body is 
like that of Christ. It is his spirit in the believer which makes 
the life that is enabled to pass unfettered through the bonds of 
death. It is Christ’s life within that makes the Christian’s life 
possible. But Christ’s life embodied itself after death. Paul 
had seen that embodiment. He had experience, then, of the fact 


of the resurrection and of the glorious nature of the resurrection 
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body. Christ was the first fruits. The others were like, but later 
(I Cor. 15:20). 

What of non-Christian men? Paul has no place for them in 
the resurrection. Since the resurrection is caused by the spirit 
of Christ which the believer shares, there can in the nature of the 
case be no resurrection for them. They possess no divine life to 
carry them safely through the portals of death. He never dis- 
cusses their fate. He promises “eternal life’ to the obedient, 
and “wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish” to the 
evil (Rom. 2:6-10), but does not say that they will be raised from 
the dead to receive punishment. Dan. 12:2 states plainly a belief 
in a resurrection to punishment. The fact that Paul does not, 
and that his scheme of thought has no logical place for any such 
idea, amounts, at the least, to very strong presumptive evidence 
that he held to no resurrection life for the non-Christian. The 
resurrection is limited to the Christians. 

One sees immediately that Paul’s idea of the resurrection is in 
no sense a theory of immortality. The soul is not naturally immor- 
tal. Eternal life is the gift of God. Socrates in the Phaedo 
arguing for the deathlessness of the soul and Paul in Corinthians 
arguing for the resurrection are in separate and mutually exclusive 
spheres of thought. Paul’s resurrection would have been mean- 
ingless superstition to Socrates, and Socrates’ immortality would 
have been false philosophy to Paul. We are heirs to both ideas, 
but that is no reason why we should not see that each was irrecon- 
cilable with the other. 


5. THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 


What of the believer in the period between death and the resur- 
rection? Paul, using the common phraseology of his day, often 
speaks of this time as a sleep. No dogmatic conclusion can be 
drawn from the use of this word. It was an early and natural 
euphemism for death, used, among many other nations, both by 
Hebrews (“to lie down,”’ the meaning also of the Greek word Paul 
usually uses, Deut. 31:16, Job 7:21, I Kings 2:10, and often), 


and in Greek epitaphs and literature (Iliad 11. 241, Soph. Electra ~ 


509). In these uses there is no implication of a resurrection. 
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When the belief in the resurrection developed, the term was still 
used (Dan 12:2 and often in Jewish writings), but the use proves 
no special theory of the intermediate state. Two passages in Paul’s 
letters seem to bear on this question: II Cor. 5:1-10; Phil. 1: 21- 
23. There are three possibilities of interpretation: (1) The resur- 
rection follows death immediately. In this case, Paul has changed 
his ideas. He no longer thinks of the resurrection as a spectacular 
event, as in the Thessalonian letters. He is no longer apocalyptic 
in his thought.‘ Such a radical change of thought should be as- 
sumed only as a last resort. (2) The intermediate state is not un- 
conscious, but is a conscious life, in union with Christ, embodied 
in some form, though not in the resurrection body. It must be 
admitted that Hebrew thought occasionally exhibits certain kin- 
dred ideas. But this view makes the resurrection a useless event; 
belief in it a mere survival of past thought. Paul’s religion seems 
to be built upon the resurrection too firmly to allow the intro- 
duction of so discordant an idea. (3) Paul overlooks entirely the 
time of the intermediate state. That is not the subject he is 
discussing in either of the passages. In II Cor. he is contrasting 
the things temporal with things eternal (4:18). This earthly 
abiding-place and all which belongs to it lies in the temporal. The 
life with Christ lies in the eternal. Union with Christ is never 
broken. . That belongs to the eternal; and after the temporal is 
gone, God will still prepare a way for its embodiment. In Phil. 
1:21 he is concerned with the same abiding element of the Chris- 
tian life. Death makes no break in the union with Christ. Paul 
is Christ’s no matter what may come. He is not here discussing 
the kind of life after death, but expressing his positive confidence 
that neither life nor death can separate him from Christ. It is 
not fitting to set this exuberant expression of Christian faith at 
the ungracious task of undermining the doctrine of resurrection 
which elsewhere enters so logically and fundamentally into the 

t Holtzmann, NV.T. Theol.; Schmiedel on I Cor. (Hand-Kom.); Charles, Escha- 
tology (pp. 395-401), where stress is laid on the present tense in 5:1; immediately 
after death we have a building from God. H.S. Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporaneous Jewish Thought, 31 {., suggests a dependence upon the Wisdom of 


Solomon, and an incomplete approach to its doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
though not, as in that Alexandrian book, to the exclusion of a bodily resurrection. 
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very structure of Paul’s faith.2 This seems to the writer the best 
interpretation of these passages. It leaves us, however, with no 
statement which gives us any inkling of Paul’s view of the inter- 
mediate state. We can only say that the problem seems to have 
had no particular religious importance in his mind. 


6. THE JUDGMENT 


This interpretation will also help to make Paul’s theory of the 
judgment self-consistent. In II Cor. 5:10 the judgment stands 
in the same connection with death as does the “clothing with the 
heavenly habitation.” Elsewhere, the judgment is placed at the 
beginning of the messianic reign. Christ will judge the world 
(Rom. 14:10, 12), sitting on “the judgment seat of God.” This 
judgment tests men’s works (II Cor. 5:10), but is to be given not 
only in accord with what men have done, but in the light of their 
opportunities (Rom., chap. 2). Nay, men may even present for 
judgment deeds which are only worthy of condemnation, yet them- 
selves be saved (I Cor. 3:12-15). It is evident that the old Jewish 
conception of “a day of Jehovah” has received by Paul an ethical 
interpretation which makes it a day of purification as well] as a 
day of punishment. He has, however, given no complete dis- 
cussion of his theory of it. Nor has he attempted to expound any 
theory of the position of the unbeliever in the judgment. He 
seems to assume in the passages referred to above that all men 
will appear at the judgment, yet, as we have seen, neither his 
words nor the logic of his thought provide any place for the 
resurrection of the unbeliever. Yet the sphere of the judg- 
ment is in the world of the resurrection. Here seems to be an 
unsolved antinomy. Paul, however, leaves it no more confused 
than do certain Jewish apocalyptic writers. The figures of con- 
demnation, death, destruction, used of the enemies of Israel, are 
often not carried out to any logical conclusions. The Christian 
church has sometimes tried to make complete doctrines where 
both Paul and his Jewish contemporaries offered only suggestive 
expressions. 


2 See Kennedy, St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, 262-74. 
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7. THE FINAL ISSUE 

The final issue of the course of history is also based on Jewish 
conceptions. In Judaism the emphasis was, after all, not upon 
the Messiah, but upon God. The Messiah is a means for accom- 
plishing the will of God. To God must be the glory. Important 
as the Messiah was in Paul’s thought, still God was supreme, and 
Christ existed not for his own sake, but to bring men to God. 
It is fitting, then, that at the last, after the work of the Messiah 
is completed, he should give up the kingdom to God, so that God 
should be “all in all” (I Cor. 15:25-28). The process of bringing 
the world into subjection to God is stated in apocalyptic terms. 
Enemies are to be put down. The last enemy to be overcome is 
death. Sin and the supernatural powers of evil now dominant 
in the world, under whose oppression the world now groans (Rom. 
8:22), will be overthrown. The saints, through this union with 
Christ, will rule with him and judge even supernatural beings 
(I Cor. 6:3). At last all the world will be brought into submisssion 
to Christ, as God’s representative and vicegerent. Then Christ 
will give up the kingdom to the Father, that God may be all in all. 
And then ?—Paul does not go farther. 

If all the world is subdued to God, does this imply that evil 
and rebellion to God no longer exist in the world? Paul believes 
in the present existence, not only of evil men, but of evil powers 
above men. What is to become of them? Shall we read literally 
Paul’s single use of ‘eternal destruction” (II Thess. 1:9), and 
his occasional use of “‘perishing”’ (II Thess. 2:10), and conceive him 
as thinking of evil men and angels as dead, blotted out, wiped off 
the face of existence, as an incorrect sum is wiped off the slate ? 
That would seem to be a logical conclusion from his thought of the 
resurrection as caused by the spirit of Christ, by which we possess 
a life able to pass through the gates of death. Or shall we lay 
stress on passages like I Cor. 15:22-28; Rom. 11:32, and conclude 
that Paul’s idea of the supremacy of God provided a place for the 
restoration of all souls, human and superhuman, to harmony with 
him? The marshaling of the entire body of texts which could 
bear in any way on the subject would leave us with the same 
antinomy as the more evident passages mentioned above. The 
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whole subject of God’s final dealing with evil men lay out of the 
center of Paul’s religious attention. He seems never to have 
formulated the subject in a final and self-consistent theory. When 
he thinks of God as supreme, he pictures all the realm of existence 
as bowing before his feet. When he thinks of the deserved pun- 
ishment of evil, he uses terms which imply ultimate and irremedi- 
able ruin of soul. Circumstances never forced him to form a final 
judgment. It is well for us not to attempt to form one for him, 
or to try to show what he would have concluded had he been 
obliged to conclude something. 

This position of incomplete theory is not strange. We have 
seen that the subject was not in the center of Paul’s religious 
thought. It is a general experience that opinions regarding 
matters on the periphery of attention are borrowed, not original. 
A great thinker may be original in the one subject to which he 
has given his life, but in all others he usually reflects more or less 
perfectly his mental environment. Paul’s environment of Hebrew 
thought gave him no settled and consistent theory of the final 
fate of evil men. Like Paul himself, it was more interested in the 
destiny of good men. There was a confident belief that God would 


triumph, and what would become of the defeated enemy, nobody 
really cared. Evil was to be defeated; that was enough. 


8. THE INFLUENCE OF PAUL’S ESCHATOLOGY 


Paul’s eschatology seems to have had little influence in the 
early centuries of the church. His theory of the resurrection was 
flatly contradicted by the Old Roman Symbol from which came 
the Apostles’ Creed. He held that “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” but this symbol affirms belief “in 
the resurrection of the flesh.” The literal fleshly resurrection is 
maintained, in opposition to Gnosticism, by Ignatius, Tertullian, 
_ and other church writers, who sometimes try to reconcile the 
Pauline writings and sometimes not. 

Pauline eschatology had no very great influence in molding 

3 For a statement of the reasons for this anti-Pauline position see in Biblical World 


for December, 1910, the paper on “The Religious Value of the Resurrection of Jesus 
in the Early Church,” by the present writer. 
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Christian thought on the subject at any time previous to the 
Reformation. The flight of years soon disposed of Paul’s expecta- 
tion of the speedy second coming of the Messiah. The Greek 
idea of immortality took the place of his theory of resurrection. 
The apocalyptic figures which entered popular thought came 
rather from Daniel and Revelation than from Paul’s less spectacu- 
lar apocalyptic passages. The popular delight in pictures of the 
sufferings of the lost found little support in Paul’s almost total 
omission of any mention of the fate of the wicked. The concep- 
tions of heaven were usually far from Paul’s mystic union with 
Christ, and so with God. Paul was both too spiritual and too 
colorless for an eschatology so vivid in imagination and so mate- 
rialistic in conception as that of the pre-Reformation church. 

The Reformation was a Pauline renaissance; but of all depart- 
ments of theology, eschatology was perhaps least affected by Paul- 
ine conceptions. It had become too fixed; fertile imaginations 
had played too long about a picturesque eschatology to allow much 
change, unless the subject came into the center of thought; and 
eschatology was not in the center of Reformation thought. So 
it happens that an eschatology largely non-Pauline came to be 
part of the professedly Pauline Protestant theology. It was non- 
Pauline in its assumption of the natural immortality of the soul; 
its theory of judgment immediately following death; its positive 
assertions about the fate of the wicked. Yet the study of Paul 
influenced Protestant conceptions. One of the most striking 
influences was in the change in the clause regarding the resurrec- 
tion in the Apostles’ Creed from the “flesh” of both the Latin 
and the Greek forms to the more Pauline ‘‘body,” as it stands in 
the English Prayerbook today. Even this change is incomplete, 
for the form of the creed used in the English church (not in the 
American Episcopal prayerbooks) in the ceremony of baptism 
keeps to this day the earlier and more correct English translation 
“flesh.” But in spite of such evidences of Pauline influence, there 
is no classical system of Protestant theology which conforms 
strictly to Pauline eschatology. On the contrary, nearly every 
system contains some elements which are extra-Pauline, and a 
few which are anti-Pauline. 
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The present value of Paul’s eschatology does not depend upon 
the acceptance of its theories. The church never has and never can 
accept his theories in all respects. This is equally true of his 
theories of the resurrection and of the second coming. His specu- 
lations as to the events of the resurrection and as to the nature of 
the spiritual body are interesting speculations, but the Christian 
will remember that they are Paul’s personal opinions, on the basis 
of inherited religious beliefs. They are suggestive, but not authori- 
tative. Their real value is on their religious side, rather than 
their theological side. They are revelations of Paul as a religious 
man, and such revelations are always inspiring to others. What 
the world needs is to grasp the principles which guided the lives 
and thought of its religious leaders. The content of thought will 
change as the generations move; the attitude of man to God 
expressed in religious principles remains the same. 

That man is directly responsible to God; that divine justice 
will be done somewhere in the universe; that Christ gives a sense 
of spiritual life found nowhere else; that God will finally triumph 
over evil; that the meaning of life, whether present or future, is 
spiritual and not material; these are some of the abiding religious 
convictions which stand behind the Pauline eschatology. The 
words of Professor Bruce on the last page of St. Paul’s Conception 
of Christianity, in speaking of I Cor., chap. 15, the great chapter 
on the resurrection, will apply to all Paul’s eschatology: ‘‘ Beyond 
one or two leading statements, such as that affirming the certainty 
of the future life, I should be slow to summarize its contents in 
definite theological formulae. I had rather read this chapter as 
a Christian man seeking religious edification and moral inspira- 
tion, than as a theologian in quest of positive dogmatic teaching.’”4 


4See also the excellent concluding paragraph of ‘A Study of a Pauline Apoca- 
lypse,’’ by Professor D. A. Hayes, Biblical World, March, 1911. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ALEXANDER’S CONQUEST UPON 
JEWISH LIFE 


A. H. GODBEY, PH.D. 
Baden, Missouri 


Did Alexander really dream that the Jewish high priest would 
be his guide in the conquest of the East, and did he give the Jews 
special privileges in consequence, as Josephus narrates? It is as 
credible as the story of Cadmus (Qedem, ‘the east”) introducing 
letters into Greece. In each case a general fact is stated as the 
deed of an individual. The mild Persian régime, interfering 
little with autonomy in purely local matters, and with no strenuous 
religious propagandism, was peculiarly favorable to a wider dis- 
persion of the Jews and Aramaeans. As merchants and minor 
officials they could be found from the Caspian to Carthage—perhaps 
even to the Indies, as well as to Nubia and Hadramaut. No 
other people are likely to have had so full a knowledge of roads, 
towns, population, resources, and census-lists. But we have not 
the archives of Alexander’s intelligence department. Certainly 
the story that Ptolemy Philadelphus half a century later pur- 
chased at a high price the liberty of all enslaved Jews in his domain 
must point to his having found them very valuable to him. But 
there is no hint of a revival of the Hebrew national spirit, nor any 
effort to make Jerusalem a political power. “From the River to 
the ends of the land”’ was probably the largest empire dream of 
the olden Hebrew: but it has ever been his destiny to sit in the 
shadow of another’s political vine and fig tree and faithfully aid 
in its cultivation: never colonizing or carving out a pilgrim state. 
His kingdom is not of this world. 

One of the most striking features of Alexander’s activity was 
calculated to be peculiarly favorable ta this chastened dream of 
the Jew: his founding of cities. More than sixty were founded 
by him; and his successors showed a like passion, probably as the 
result of contact with oriental ideals. King after king of the 
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eastern divisions of the empire must build his own capital and his 
own palace, just as the ancient kings of Egypt and Assyria had 
done. A Westminster Abbey or Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace was never the oriental ideal: and a tendency to hopeless 
unprogressiveness is checked by a passion for building that allows 
some play for individuality. This was in part a result of the 
petty wars of olden city states: they tore each other down so 
frequently that there was always much rebuilding to do. Nothing 
like the stability and peacefulness of a modern occidental capital 
was known to the ancient East. But under Alexander and his 
successors city life became far safer than ever before, and the 
transition for the Jew is complete. The Old Testament has 
ceaseless complaint of the wealth, oppression, and injustice of 
city dwellers: little appreciation of their culture. But the son of 
Sirach belongs to another age and inquires: “How can he have 
wisdom whose talk is of bullocks?” And to this age we owe the 
Chronicler’s effort to paint the Hebrew past as one of a mighty 
capital and surpassingly glorious court and temple; though the 
Chronicler does not attribute to Solomon the excellent police, 
lighting, water, and sanitary systems of the best Greek towns of 
his day. 

But this steady multiplication of Greek towns and colonies 
did not imply the occupation and assimilation of the adjacent 
country. So the region beyond Jordan—Decapolis—contained 
ten elegant Greek towns for a long period; and yet these have 
left no appreciable influence upon the rural population in either 
social or religious institutions. This border land remains little 
more than Beduin. But this indisposition of the Greek to play 
the country gentleman is primarily responsible for the fact that 
we hear of no land question as we do so continually in the Hebrew 
prophets. The Jew himself has no inclination in that direction. 
We hear later in Josephus of some Jews in Babylonia with pastoral 
interests; but broadly speaking, the wealthy country gentlemen 
whom Deuteronomy urges to aid the poor by leaving much in 
field and vineyard, are of the past. In Greece we hear of the land 
question, as we do at Rome, for some portions of Greece remain 
rural in character to the last; and the enormous increase in wealth 
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and advance in standards of living with the great fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money meant a great increase of relative poverty. 
But the oriental peasant seems to have gained a better market 
and better protection by the advent of the Greek, being otherwise 
little affected. 

All this suited the Jew, who, like other Semites of the time, 
was politically pliant, ready to serve faithfully any ruler who 
guaranteed him safety of all material interests. Alexandria, the 
only city founded by Alexander that achieved permanence and 
power, was chiefly Jewish in its population, and its trade, reach- 
ing down the Red Sea to India, was mainly in the hands of 
Jewish merchants. In the organization of Greek cities every- 
where the Jews found themselves sometimes accorded recognition 
in the municipal council. We have definite information that 
Antiochus the Great founded many cities in Asia Minor and 
accorded the Jews full civic rights: a policy sure to make useful 
to him a people not troubled with visions of empire, though keenly 
interested in all sociological questions—a field in which the Jew 
still leads. Perhaps this participation in municipal affairs under 
Greek influence aided in shaping the Sanhedrin. The Greek word 
cuvedpiov is used by the Septuagint in Proverbs, and its use as a 
name for the assembly of Jewish elders of a community seems to 
date from early in the Greek period. 

We have seen that the Jew of this epoch did not have the dream 
of empire. But neither did the Greek have it. Greek notions of 
freedom to be maintained kept them from seeing the opportunity 
to be world-rulers. It was as an individual warrior, not as an 
empire builder, that Alexander seized and held the imagination of 
the world then and ever since: as an incomparable knight—not 
as a constructive genius. So the Dark Ages of Europe portrayed 
him as a daring paladin, slaying his thousands, seeking marvelous 
adventures amid fabulous monsters; but for empire and statesman- 
ship, Caesar was the one name. There was nothing in all the 
Greek Orient to suggest the magic of one word—Rome—to the 
period under consideration, or to later times. Athens might have 
seized the opportunity—it was hers—if she had been able to appre- 
ciate Alexander and his dream. But she remained in the rear, 
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whining about a dead past, chafing about her “‘liberties,’’ con- 
temptuous toward all “strangers,” just as did certain old Jewish 
conservatives on religious grounds in Palestine, or Egyptians at 
their ancient seats. We may compare the attitude of “Little 
Englanders” toward men like Cecil Rhodes, or that of anti- 
imperialists or anti-expansionists in America. 

In fact, Alexander ‘‘discovered”’ the East, much as Columbus 
discovered the New World, so far as the effect upon men’s imagi- 
nations was concerned. Everything suddenly took on colossal 
proportions. There was a very atmosphere of largeness. Fabu- 
lous wealth, limitless opportunities, opened to the adventurous 
spirits of the age. The tradesman and buccaneer are coming 
home daily with tales of El Dorado, Golconda, and the Fountain 
of Youth. But the political result of the whole movement is a 
collection of first- and second-rate powers, each one of which knows 
its limitations; and the great struggle is as in modern Europe— 
to preserve the balance of power. There is a like culture, etiquette, 
elegance, splendor, at all the great capitals of the Hellenic world, 
and a common literary and official dialect. That is the character 
of the Hellenic empire. It may be compared politically to Spanish 
America today. 

But to appreciate fully the effect of this contact upon the 
Jew, we have to glance back of Alexander’s day. Remembering 
that Chronicles, including Ezra and Nehemiah, Zech., chaps. 9-14, 
Ecclesiasticus, Proverbs, some Psalms, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Wisdom of Solomon come from this period (with possibly 
Esther, Ruth, and Jonah according to some scholars), we need to 
observe some of the leading features of Greek inner life and thought 
to deal intelligently with the questioris the books suggest. 

Greece herself has been going through a great religious and intel- 
lectual readjustment since the days of Aeschylus. Macedon had 
the power of conquest only because she represented an older, more 
unquestioning faith. It takes conviction to achieve conquest: 
it is never accomplished by doubt. But the cultured Greek that 
Macedonia introduces into the East is himself in a stage of tran- 
sition: and the hegemony of the rough Macedonian whom he 
regards much as the Southron of America did the carpetbagger 
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but hastens the process. More and more “the real Greek,’ as 
he imagines himself to be, will turn from statecraft to philosophy, 
art, and literature. Euripides had thrown upon the stage—the 
Greek pulpit—nearly all those great questions which thinking 
men will ask and none ever fully answer: and ever since there was 
a tendency in the Greek temper to be speculative rather than 
dogmatic—except in the one question of Greek superiority to the 
Barbarian. Greek temples could be built in every oriental city, 
and every public building inscribed to some divinity, but this 
implied no determined propagandism. In cultus-forms and organ- 
ization the Orient kept on its way—often with a Greek name 
superimposed. Ephesus still worshiped the ancient many-breasted 
mother goddess—now a Greek Artemis. East of the Jordan the 
Semitic Fortune, Gad, became a Greek Tyche; Baalbek could 
worship more gloriously in the temple of Zeus; Alexander found 
it prudent to be the offspring of Ammon rather than of some 
ancient Greek divinity. He may have had some centralizing 
cultus in mind when he secured divine honors for himself; but his 
early death prevented organic form. 

The old cults and legends of Greece have been allegorized to 
enable religion to hold its place. Greek philosophers have done 
this since the overthrow of older poetical types of belief by the 
tragedians and sophists and Platonists. But Philosophy itself 
is unorganized when the Greek comes into Asia, and only with the 
aid of the Orient will Zeno and Epicurus organize their systems, 
using Herakleitos and other teachers of Asia Minor, 600-400 B.C., 
instead of Plato, as a foundation, since Plato had really built no 
system. Thus Greece comes not like Saracen or Assyrian, but as 
a tremendous interrogating power, thrusting fundamental theo- 
logical and philosophical questions among the adherents of all cults, 
leaving a doubt with each. This is half unconscious—a result of 
method rather than of purpose. The Greek seeks God subjectively, 
the Hebrew, objectively, and finds in his own hopes, aspirations, 


consciousness of innocence, proof of divine presence and approval ~ 


when the world is objectively confusing. Thus the author of 
Ecclesiastes ‘‘returns and communes with his own heart’? when 
perplexed by the world-order. Kingsley’s Aben-Ezra says to 
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Miriam: ‘Men have lied to you about Him, mother, but has He 
ever lied to you about Himself?” Job holds fast to his integrity, 
but does not find in this consciousness of innocence the proof of 
divine presence and approval and comfort. But this is just what 
the dying Hippolytus of Euripides does, preparing us for the 
dying testimony of the first martyr, the Greek Stephen. Add 
that the cosmos conception of Herakleitos was that all things 
are in a state of flux—nothing persists—yet nothing is new, and 
the thoroughly Greek character of Ecclesiastes is apparent. 

So far had the philosopher pushed his work that he was now 
consulted in matters of statecraft, as well as in private affairs, 
where the Greek would once have offered sacrifice and inspected 
the entrails or observed omens. No Roman augur or Semitic 
astrologer would have found it part of his function to give spiritual 
consolation to those in distress. But when Alexander is in a 
frenzy of remorse at his murder of Clitus, two philosophers are 
sent for to comfort him. The modern pastor has the Greek 
philosopher quite as much as the Semitic seer as an antecedent. 
The philosopher is, in short, making religious conceptions more 
rational, and more applicable to the needs of daily life than ancient 
ritual had ever done. Much of his wisdom was expressed in apo- 
thegms and mottoes—a practice which was doubtless a stimulating 
force to the Jew, who must show that equal wisdom existed earlier 
among his own people; and so he makes collections or re-edits already 
existing anthologies of his own people’s worldly wisdom. Solomon 
is given the credit for ancient and pre-eminent wisdom by proverbist 
and chronicler, just as David is accorded half a dozen such armies 
as Alexander’s. But in this collecting of Proverbs and writing 
introductory personifications of Wisdom, the compiler takes occa- 
sion to express his dislike of the “woman of the stranger.” 
Tales are told of Alexander’s adventures among the Amazons, but 
the Greek writers need not have looked beyond Macedonia and 
Illyria for their models, the early Macedonian period showing us 
several brave, adventurous queens and princesses ready to battle 
for their own rights, and lead their troops in person. The army of 
adventurers over-running the East certainly carried the adven- 
turess as well, as in our own Wild-West days; not always necessarily 
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immoral, though the courtesan is a stock figure of the plays of 
Menander. But women frequented the streets of Alexandria, 
chatting freely with the men as they never did in old Greece or 
in ancient Israel; and in Alexandrian poetry we are shown a young 
woman living with her maid only, in her own house, visiting the 
market place freely. All this conduct on the part of “the woman 
of the stranger” is distasteful to the editor of the Proverbs, who 
styles them foolish, noisy, ignorant of conventions, their feet 
abiding not in the house. But the like descriptions are given 
today by Chinese of the manners and morals of American women; 
which should make us cautious in taking too literally all the Proverb- 
ist says of “the woman of the stranger.” Paul, too, evidently 
disliked the freedom of speech he found among them. 

The stability of society in this period depended largely upon the 
philosopher. The masses of the East were not ready for self- 
government, of the Greek type, and the philosophers of all schools 
knew it, though they were prone to put the fact superciliously in 
terms of Greek superiority to the barbarian. But they knew also 
that the Greek theory of liberty was not capable of imperialism. 
Leagues could live in Greece, made of small adjacent common- 
wealths, in easy communication with each other, but such self- 
governing leagues could not survive in the immense distances 
and diverse interests of Asia. And the past of Grecian cities had 
not proven ochlocracy superior to the rule of tyrants, or “bosses,”’ 
as we call them in American towns. Mobs shed more blood, did 
more banishing and confiscating, than the “bosses.”’ So each philo- 
sophic school gave historic reasons for concluding that monarchy 
was the best type of government, and the versatile scholar the ideal 
king. Philosophers were attached to every court, and sent upon 
important missions, regardless of their local citizenship. 

Now this attitude of the philosopher was certain to put the Jew 
in strong practical sympathy with him. As stated already, the 
latter’s interest lay in the stability of society, in commercial con- 
servatism. So, finding the philosopher exercising an influence 
like that of wealthy Jews, by different methods, he was ready to 
bear testimony in favor of philosophy or wisdom, and make the 
latter say, “By me kings reign, and princes decree justice: by me 
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princes rule, and nobles, and all the judges of the earth. Riches 
and honour are with me; durable riches and righteousness.” But 
the adventurous buccaneers of the age meet unqualified condem- 
nation (Prov. 1:10-19). With no land or corvée question to 
oppress and disturb, with Jew and philosopher as conservative 
social bulwarks, with no problem of uniform cultus, no prophet 
or mahdi can arise,‘ no literature of national agony be produced. 
The same culture being everywhere, exile was impossible, said the 
philosophers. Patriotism, in the narrower sense, could not exist; 
both Jew and philosopher were men without a country. 

But though the philosopher is the chief agent in a sort of state 
educational policy, his views and his situation make education 
essentially aristocratic in practice: all kinds and conditions of men 
enter the philosophic schools, yet learning is not really democratized. 
Just here the Jew’s defensive school comes into view. The syna- 
gogue is developed and teaches practical ethics: and, content with 
a smaller field of learning, supported by the Jewish community in- 
stead of imperial endowment, it is related to the philosophic school 
much as our common school and lyceum are to the college. Only 
the Jew produced something like a vernacular literature for the 
masses of his people: Greek literature was for the cultured few. 

Both Jew and Greek agreed in trying to correlate their new 
learning with the past. Humanity can hardly avoid this. So the 
philosopher allegorized the old poetic myths of the gods to demon- 
strate to the masses the authenticity of his gospel of philosophy. 
The Jew did a like thing. He found fanciful constructions for 
dead or decadent ritual; he allegorized his ancient writings, till 
we see in the Targums that any passage could be made to mean 
anything. Symbols and mysteries and prophetic enigmas abound. 
Neither scribe nor philosopher had any accurate conception of the 
historic development of their creeds. That the method has con- 
tinued and hampered Christian exegesis is familiar. In like manner 
Turkish judges today manage to deduce the Code Napoleon from 
the Koran; and after the Sepoy rebellion pious Brahmins undertook 


t Zech. 9:1-14 dreams of an overthrow of Egypt and Syria, and the establish- 
ment of holy gatherings at Jerusalem. But the prophet is viewed with contempt 
and as ashamed of his calling (13: 1-7). 
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to rewrite Manu to admit British jurisprudence. But thé method, 
being essentially vicious, ends in intellectual dishonesty and moral 
decadence. Eternal principles of right are in time explained away 
by the same process that had once vindicated them. Either dis- 
card the primitive inadequate premises, or end intellectual and 
spiritual progress. He who would teach with authority must 
not teach as the scribes. But the chronicler glorifies the scribe 
in the person of Ezra. Only David and Solomon outshine him. 
In another respect the philosopher in some measure agreed 
with the Jew. Plato’s educational views and academic foun- 
dation demanded thorough training in “music,” a term then 
meaning all the culture under the patronage of the Muses, or what 
we mean by “the liberal arts” in our college curricula today. 
But while painting and sculpture were marvelously developed, 
especially at Sicyon, and later at Rhodes (witness the ‘“Laocoén,”’ 
‘“*Farnese Bull,” ‘Venus of Milos,” “Dying Gaul,” “Apollo Bel- 
vedere’’), such culture in the nature of the case could not be 
universally accessible. Many fine statues adorned public gardens; 
painting became a decorative feature of the houses of the wealthy. 
What we now call ‘‘music”’ was the only art that spoke all languages, 
appealed to all hearts, and perpetuated no fantastic, immoral, or 
unintelligible myths and legends of the past. It is democratic 
and accessible in a sense that painting and sculpture never can be. 
‘Hence Plato’s term ‘‘music’”’ becomes restricted in time to its 
present use; and some at least of the philosophers eventually 
assert that this art is the only one that does not degrade and debase 
the people. Polybius finds oratory is demagoguery; the stage, 
painting, and sculpture are salacious and corrupt; only music is 
pure. This is just the view of the Deuteronomic reformers. And 
a prominent feature of the age is the development of splendid 
musical services at the temples. Trained bodies of singers—“‘actor- 
levites,’ we might style them—went from place to place, filling 
engagements for ‘‘masses’’ on festal days at the great temples. 
Polybius asserts that the culture, moral superiority, and simplicity 
of the Arcadians of his time were due to their incessant musical 
training for the great temple choruses. Each youth looked forward 
to the time when he should sing a great part in the sacred festivals, 
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just as each person in the Passion Play at Oberammergau today 
has his part assigned months before. Greek worship long empha- 
sized agencies characteristic of later Judaism in a lesser degree. 
The development of the synagogue and of hymn-singing by private 
gatherings (Matt. 26:30) and of temple music cannot exist inde- 
pendent of this cultural atmosphere. But one easily understands 
the chronicler’s desire to demonstrate that the musical services of 
his temple owed nothing to this splendid cultural development, but 
were wholly the work of his own ancestry. So David and Solomon 
get the credit for choral organization and most psalms. At least 
the Jew absorbed and most directly transmitted some of this Greek 
musical culture, and remains today the world’s best music-master. 

One interesting literary development we must notice. The 
poetry of the age was highly artificial—given to complicated 
rhythms, pedantries, and occasional buffooneries. The best of it 
is of a type imitated in England from Milton to Pope. The comic 
stage is the yellow press or comic Sunday supplement of the 
time. It has no local color or political or national ideals: individ- 
ual character is its theme. Its demagogic and futile satires upon 
society tend to produce such a moral atmosphere as pervaded 
England at the time of the Wesleyan revival. The plays of Menan- 
der handle no great questions of the day. We have the braggart 
buccaneer, the courtesan, the young scapegrace whose father is 
an easy-going libertine or a censorious old miser, an uncle who is 
one or the other of the same characters, a rascally slave, the seduc- 
tion of a “lady friend’’ of some young man in the piece, the sus- 
picious wife of the old man, and various tricks to secure the father’s 
money or steal a mistress or outwit a suspicious wife. But in 
Alexandria .a note of protest arises, in the very midst of a blasé 
age. A type of love story springs up whose theme is the con- 
stancy and purity of woman’s love. Two young people are born 
for each other; though they have never seen each other they fall 
in love in a dream, and seek each other alway; though the maiden’s 
guardians or parents are bent on marrying her to another, she is 
constant in her love; and the maiden preserves her maidenhood 
till wedded from her mother’s home and with her consent. 

Now this is just the theme of the Song of Songs. No one knows 
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just how or why this type arose at Alexandria. Xenophon and 
Chares cited such tales from Persian sources. The theme is 
familiar in Arabian tales. Did the Persians in Alexandria furnish 
the model for the Greeks? Or is this a Jewish protest against the 
vulgar comedy, maintaining that a “lily among thorns” may 
remain a lily nevertheless? The notion of predestination of the 
maiden points perhaps a little more to Semitic than Persian ideas. 
At all events, this central theme of love stories ever since is more 
likely to have been original with the Alexandrian Jew than to have 
been borrowed. The minute detail of the Shulamite’s physical 
charms is unquestionably Semitic. Yet this feature reappears in 
the Alexandrian Greek stories. There is abundance of unnatural 
passion and criminal love in many Alexandrian tales; and in all 
probability it was the Jew who furnished the purer type. 

The conservative Jew must also have established some repu- 
tation for business probity. The tone of Proverbs points to such 
result. And in the East today it is said that it takes three Jews to 
make one Greek, in shrewd trading: but it is also said, “Put a 
Jew behind you: but keep a Greek in front of you.” Perhaps the 
Jew was prominent among the Rhodian bankers, always a main 
reliance of the Ptolemies. Something unique in the history of the 
ancient world occurred in 225 B.c. Rhodes was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and sent out ambassadors for help. Money poured in 
from all quarters, leaving the world’s financial center stronger than 
ever. Ptolemy and Alexandria were especially liberal. Did this 
action come from a new sense of the solidarity of business interests 
throughout the world? Was it merely to enable Rhodian bankers 
to keep up cash payments and so avert a panic? Or is it the 
wealthy Jew bankers of Alexandria helping confréres at Rhodes ? 
For Rhodes issued no state bonds. 

In conclusion, some of the questions put forward by Greek 
philosophy should be noted. Chrysippus and other founders of 
philosophic schools are not original. They gather, systematize, 
and preach the ideas of their forerunners. Zeno, Plato, Epicurus 
are the leading lights of philosophic orthodoxy. The effort to 
make philosophy the law of life produced some practical specula- 
tions. Could a man be righteous in some points, yet fail in others ? 
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Or must he be altogether good when he once found philosophic 
peace? (What is “Christian perfection” ?) If one kept the whole 
philosophic law, yet offended in one point, was he guilty of all? 
Was conversion to philosophy a gradual thing—a process of edu- 
cation and habit, as Aristotle taught? Or was it sudden, coming 
in an instant, like a revelation? The latter was the popular view. 
Was apostasy from philosophy possible, when you once reached 
the truth? Chrysippus said yes; Cleanthes, no; the Stoic school 
was divided. Have we duties to lower animals? Have they 
claims to justice and mercy? Or are these qualities to be shown 
only to those of like nature with ourselves? Then what is our 
duty toward lower stages of humanity, like savages? Or have we 
any duty? Are we debtor to both Jew and Greek, barbarian and 
Scythian? So the Jewish Book of Jonah suggested. 

It is clear then that the Jew was being powerfully influenced 
by the Greek. The necessity conservative Jews felt for showing 
that David and Solomon and Ezra surpassed the Greek in their 
respective fields is a confession of that influence. The value of 
wisdom, in the Greek sense, is acknowledged when the son of 
Sirach (24:1-6) makes his panegyric of Wisdom declare that she 
was commanded to take up her dwelling in Jacob. The town 
Jews were prone to take Greek names; Greek architecture was 
copied in Jewish buildings, in Palestine itself. It is probable 
that the most orthodox Jews were those on the outer borders of 
the Diaspora, remote from Greek centers of culture. Jewish 
students were flocking into Greek schools of philosophy and 
gymnasia. The privileges accorded the ephebi, as such students 
were called, were attractive. They had their uniform, their own 
special city assembly; they were accorded public honors and 
special positions in sacred processions; they had certain exemptions. 
Originally schools for military training, in time nearly all such 
drill was eliminated, and other studies substituted. Athletics 
became secondary; philosophers even wrote against them. Famous 
athletes, owing to a mistaken theory of training by cramming with 
meat, were proverbially stupid. The social and club life of these 
old-time college students attracted young Jews. References 
to more than sixty such colleges throughout the Orient have been 
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found. Tarsus had a famous one; Paul was proud of his city. 
Conservative as the Egyptian was, such schools existed in the 
Fayyum. In Jerusalem itself Greek ideals took root beside the 
temple. Jews put forth curious documents to show that their 
people were in high favor with authorities in various lands. Per- 
gamenes forged genealogies to prove they and the Jews were of 
common ancestry. Despite factions and the conceit of each 
cultus, a marked fusion was in progress. It might have been 
completed but for the rashness and obstinacy of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Social life for the whole world, in short, is finding itself com- 
pelled to assume new forms. -Ancient clan life is dead. The 
empire dream does not exist. Local patriotism finds itself a 
disruptive, anti-cultural force. There is no universal religion, 
but a gradually dawning apprehension of what is universal in 
religion. Barbarian and Greek are drawing together. Athens is 
leavening Syria; the Syrian Orontes is emptying into the Tiber. 
What social bond can be found? That of personal attraction, 
of individual friendships; clubs of congenial spirits. The philoso- 
phers are teaching that like tastes and pursuits are the real forces 
that determine association. Athens helped fix a type when she 
passed a law that no club or association should exist at Athens 
save under religious auspices and for religious purposes. Aimed 
primarily at political conspiracies, it compelled Plato’s Academy 
and every other school of the type to be a religious institution 
and gave us our denominational college. These associations at 
Athens met monthly at a club supper, always under the patronage 
of a god. We find invitations later in Egypt to sup with the 
Lord Serapis, for instance. But all this is drawing out of the 
world bodies of men held together by common intellectual and 
religious ideals and interests. These Greek associations are a 
close parallel to the Jews’ own position in the world—but more 
definite, in that the membership is voluntary instead of a matter 
of descent from Abraham. The body of a church is there, waiting 
for the King of the Jews to breathe into it the spirit of life. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
III. THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE TEACHING OF PAUL 


PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


In our Lord’s own teaching there is little immediate reference 
to the life after death. The mind of Jesus was occupied with the 
hope of the approaching Kingdom; and in this comprehensive hope 
all his anticipations of the future were to some extent merged. For 
the beginnings of a specific doctrine of immortality we must turn 
to the writings of the apostle Paul. Even here, it is true, the 
doctrine is not presented clearly and systematically. We have to 
deal, rather, with a variety of suggestions, thrown out from time to 
time in the course of the apostle’s teaching, and often not a little 
difficult to reconcile with one another. It was reserved for subse- 
quent thinkers to gather up these fruitful suggestions and to 
develop them more fully. But in this doctrine, as in every other, 
the Pauline ideas were determinative for the later theology. The 
Christian conception of the future life was molded, in all its essential 
features, by the hand of Paul. 

There were several reasons why the belief in immortality, which 
had hitherto been involved in the wider hope for the Kingdom, 
offered itself to Paul as a separate object of theological reflection. 
In the first place, the faith of the church was now directed not so 
much to the message of Jesus as to his person, and especially to 
the supreme facts of his death and resurrection. At the outset, 
the resurrection had been viewed, almost solely, as the divine 
attestation of Jesus’ claim to messiahship; but it was felt increas- 
ingly that this did not exhaust its significance. In the light of their 
knowledge that the Lord had risen again the disciples were led to 
reflect more deeply on the mysteries of life and death. The con- 
viction grew in their minds that the rising of Christ from the grave 
had a representative value. He had passed into that higher state 
of existence for which all God’s people were destined, and had 
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overcome death on their behalf. Again, the enthusiastic hope 
which had inspired the church in its earliest days was gradually 
changing its character. The original disciples had looked for a 
kingdom which was to break in almost immediately, and into 
which they would enter without the necessity of death. In this 
religious attitude there was little place for anything like a reasoned 
faith in immortality. But years had now passed and the Lord’s 
coming was delayed. Numbers of devout men who had confidently 
awaited it had already suffered the common lot of death. The 
mood of disappointment and perplexity into which the church had 
thus fallen is vividly reflected to us in Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. It had become necessary to make it clear that the 
Christian hope was independent of the mere accident of physical 
survival until the Parousia. The dead would be raised again to 
meet the Lord, and those who were alive would have no advantage 
over those who slept. Once more, the mission to the gentiles had 
tended of itself to bring the idea of immortality into stronger relief. 
To the gentile public the traditions of Jewish apocalypse were for 
the most part foreign; and the missionaries were compelled to 
translate their message into terms that would be more generally 
intelligible. The conception of immortality had been familiar to 
the Greek mind from the time of Plato downward; and it had now 
become widely current through the influence of those new cults 
which had invaded Europe from the East. Insensibly the Christian 
hope detached itself from its original framework, and was presented 
to the gentile world as the hope of an immortal life. Apart, 
moreover, from these wider reasons, inherent in the conditions of 
the time, we must take into account the personal antecedents of 
Paul himself. It must always be remembered that he was trained 
in the Pharisaic school, with which the doctrine of the resurrection 
was peculiarly associated. As a Christian thinker he naturally 
turned with a special predilection to this particular belief, so closely 
identified from the first with his religious interests. He was not 
merely assuming a part, in order to separate his enemies, when he 
exclaimed before the council, “‘I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question” (Acts 23:6). 
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In the teaching of Paul, therefore, the idea of the future life 
obtains a new prominence, although it still stands in a subordinate 
relation to his theology as a whole. Paul is concerned primarily 
with the redemption achieved by Christ—a redemption of which 
the life hereafter is rather the necessary consequence than the 
direct purpose. His treatment of this doctrine is thus incidental 
in its character, and is governed throughout by his exposition of 
the main principles of the Christian message. In one great passage, 
indeed (I Cor., chap. 15), he appears to sum up into a single con- 
secutive argument his teaching on the subject of immortality; but 
this passage, when we consider it more closely, is only a fragment. 
It deals not so much with the larger problem as with one definite 
question on which Paul and many of his converts were at issue: 
‘‘How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they come ?” 
(I Cor. 15:35.) To his conclusions as to the nature of the resur- 
rection, so elaborately set forth by Paul, we shall turn our attention 
later. We have first to determine, with the help of such scattered 
indications as are offered to us in the epistles, how he conceived of 
the broad fact of the future life. 

He takes his departure from those eschatological ideas which 
were part of the inheritance of the primitive church from Judaism. 
It was believed that the present age was shortly to give place to 
the new age of the Kingdom of God. This new age would be 
inaugurated by the glorious coming of the Messiah, who would form 
his people into a heavenly community. Those who were yet alive 
at his advent would undergo a mysterious change: those who had 
died would be restored to life when the Lord descended from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and with the 
trump of God (I Thess. 4:16). In the first instance, therefore, 
Paul simply accepts the belief in the future life as he had received 
it from the current tradition, and expresses it in terms of the tra- 
ditional imagery. He sees in Jesus the Messiah whose work is ‘to 
deliver us from this present evil world” (Gal. 1:4). He thinks of 
eternal life as a special gift bestowed by God on those who have 
inherited his Kingdom (Rom. 6:23). 

But these apocalyptic ideas which Paul took over from the 
primitive church are profoundly modified by certain new elements 
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which he combines with them. The redemption, as he conceives 
it, is something more than the right of participation in the future 
messianic age. It becomes to his mind a present deliverance from 
sin and the flesh and the law and all powers which have hitherto 
held men in bondage. There can be little doubt that we have here 
to allow for an influence on the apostle’s thinking of ideas derived 
from Greek speculation and oriental mysticism. According to 
these ideas the material world was inherently evil, and the true 
goal of human aspiration was to escape from it into the eternal 
supersensuous world. In the theology of Paul we begin to 
encounter the characteristic words and turns of thought of this 
Graeco-oriental mysticism. Sin has its stronghold in the fleshly 
constitution of man’s nature. Over against the seen and temporal 
things there stand the things which are unseen and eternal. What 
is corruptible and mortal must put on incorruption and immortality 
(apOapoia, aBavacia). The Apostle still adheres to the primi- 
tive Christian hope of an approaching kingdom, in which an 
eternal life will fall to the portion of the righteous. But this 
thought of the coming redemption is blended with that of an 
inward and present redemption. The Christian has been delivered 
even now from the powers of darkness and translated into the 
Kingdom of God’s dear Son (Col. 1:13). He has been set free 
from the world of flesh and corruption and made to participate in 
the true life. 

In this manner Paul breaks away from the native Jewish con- 
ception of a future life which will be only the restoration, under 
larger and happier conditions, of the life on earth. He feels that 
our natural being is leavened through and through with the element 
of mortality. It is fleshly, corruptible, part and parcel with “this 
body of death.” The true deliverance must consist, not in a mere 
revival of the natural being, but in a complete release from that 
principle of death which resides in it. We must be raised out of 
the old life of corruption and enter upon a life which is different 
in kind and which belongs to the higher, imperishable world. It 
is not necessary that we should die before this change can be 
wrought in us. The redemption we seek is from the indwelling 
power of death; and while we yet continue in the flesh we can 
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undergo that redemption. In the future age our new state of being 
will be made fully manifest. ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, we also shall appear with him in glory” (Col. 3:4). But 
the new life is inwardly present already in those who have been 
redeemed. ‘Ye are dead’’—exempt even now from the bondage 
of this world—‘‘and your life is hid with Christ in God.”’ 

The new life, as thus conceived, connects itself for Paul with 
the work achieved by Christ. He is the Redeemer, who has made 
possible for men their escape into a higher world out of their 
natural.state of corruption and death. The redemptive work of 
Christ was accomplished on the cross, whereby he destroyed once 
for all the power of the sinful flesh and set men free from the law 
of ordinances that was against them. But the work of the cross 
was completed and set forth in its true meaning by the resurrection; 
and it is to the resurrection that Paul’s doctrine of the future life 
is more immediately related. He dwells on this great fact of the 
Christian message, and seeks in several different directions to trace 
out its full significance. 

1. In the resurrection of Christ he finds the palpable evidence 
that there is a life beyond the grave. The hope of immortality is 
no longer to be regarded as a matter of dream and speculation, for 
it has been guaranteed by an authentic fact. Before he proceeds 
to his theological argument in I Cor., chap. 15, Paul is careful to 
set on record the historical testimonies for the Lord’s appearance 
after death. He bids his readers ground their faith in the simple 
fact, which in itself is all-sufficient. ‘‘Christ has risen from the 
dead, the first-fruits of them that slept.”” In the knowledge that 
he arose we have the promise and assurance of a life in store for 
his people. 

2. But the resurrection is something more than the irresistible 
evidence of a future life. As the other side of the work achieved 
on the cross, it was itself the redeeming act whereby a new life was 
rendered possible. We have here to remember the peculiar cate- 
gories, borrowed from the thought of his time, by means of which 
Paul sought to interpret the Christian message. He conceived of 
death as a single pervading principle which would suffer a universal 
collapse if it were stricken decisively at some one point. Christ 
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did battle with death as it manifested itself in his own person. 
The victory which was signalized by his resurrection meant nothing 
less than that the power of death was definitely broken. ‘‘ Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no mere; death hath no more 
dominion over him’’ (Rom. 6:9). And this victory of the redeemer 
availed for all men everywhere. ‘‘If one died for all, then are 
all dead” (II Cor. 5:14). As an outward and physical fact death 
continues to overshadow the world; but its real power has departed 
from it. It was dispossessed forever in the one great combat, 
and men are free to shake off its tyranny and to lay hold on life. 

3. But Paul attributes a yet further meaning to the resurrection. 
Although it was a personal act, achieved once for all by Christ, 
the believer can so identify himself with it that it will be repeated 
in his own experience. A way is open whereby he may attain to 
that higher state of being into which Christ has passed. ‘‘He that 
raised up Jesus from the dead shall raise up us also by Jesus” (II 
Cor. 4:14). ‘If we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection” 
(Rom. 6:5). ‘‘That I may know him and the power of his resur- 
rection, being made conformable unto his death; if by any means 
I may attain to the resurrection of the dead”’ (Phil. 3:11). To the 
strain of thought which meets us in these and similar sayings we 
find striking analogies in the oriental religions. The mystic rites 
of Attis and Mithra and Osiris all had for their object a symbolical 
identification with the dying and rising god, whose victory over 
the evil powers was thus shared by his worshipers. It is more than 
probable that Paul was affected, consciously or not, by these 
modes of thinking which had became so widely diffused in his time. 
With the help of suggestions borrowed from the mysteries he sought 
to transform the resurrection from an outward historical fact into 
a living experience of Christian faith. 

The resurrection is thus of primary importance for Paul’s 
doctrine of the future life; but even while he emphasizes its sig- 
nificance he tries to get behind it. As he contemplates the one 
historical act it becomes for him the type of some experience, or 
the crisis of some divine process. We have now to examine the 
most characteristic of these conceptions whereby Paul tries to 
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interpret to himself the meaning and efficacy of the achievement of 
Christ. He sees in it the working of the Spirit, which by means of 
it becomes operative in all believers. ‘If the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you” (Rom. 8:11). In other words, it was 
the life of the Spirit that was imparted by Christ as the abiding 
possession of his people. 

The conception of the Spirit, so fundamental in all the apostle’s 
thinking, is a many-sided one, and we cannot here attempt to 
analyze it, or to trace out the different influences, Hebrew, Greek, 
oriental, which went to its formation. Broadly speaking, the 
Spirit may be defined as the divine power which belongs to the 
higher world and manifests itself in the new age. As such it is 
contrasted with the flesh, the ruling principle of the present order, 
which lies under the dominion of sin and death. The flesh makes 
for corruption; the Spirit is life-giving, and can itself be described 
as life. In Christ the Spirit was present, as the power that con- 
stituted his nature and expressed itself through all his work. And 
in the church, which is the body of Christ, this power that dwelt 
in him continues to reveal its presence. It is the source of the 
marvelous gifts exercised by believers, of the new intimations of 
God’s will and purposes, of the higher moral activities. Above all, 
by their possession of the spirit given by Christ, his people have 
obtained life. The life will be fully realized hereafter, when it is 
allied with another and more adequate body; but already it is 
inwardly present. In the Spirit which is now theirs the believers 
have an “‘earnest”’ of that new life which flows from the Spirit. 
“If Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit 
is life because of righteousness” (Rom. 8:10). The work of Christ 
has resulted in this, that the old principle of the flesh, with its 
conditions of sin and mortality, has been done away, and its place 
has been taken by a new and higher principle. ‘The first man 
Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening 
Spirit” (I Cor. 15:45). Or, as Paul expresses it elsewhere, man’s 
nature is brought under a different law by Christ, and is thus 
transformed and liberated. ‘‘The law of the Spirit of life in 
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Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death” 
(Rom’8: 2). 

In his doctrine of the Spirit, therefore, Paul offers an interpre- 
tation of the redeeming work of Christ. By means of it, also, he 
seeks to provide a speculative basis for the hope of immortality. 
He set out, we must remember, from the traditional Jewish con- 
ception, according to which man was only “a living soul”—a 
creature of flesh and blood whose natural lot was to perish. The 
Greek thinkers had argued for an immortality which was inherent 
in man as an intellectual being; but this view was altogether alien 
to Paul. He was thus confronted with the problem of how man, 
an earthly creature, could yet participate in the world of incor- 
ruption, and he was able to solve it in only one way. Man’s nature 
is in itself corruptible, but it undergoes a change through the 
entrance into it of a higher element. The Spirit with which we 
are endued by Christ takes the place of the “living soul.” The 
principle of our being is henceforth spiritual, and we are rendered 
capable of laying hold on the new life which is offered us. Even 
while we yet remain in the body we are conscious in ourselves of 
the promise of immortality. Our own life has become interfused 
with that of the Spirit, which belongs to the eternal world. 

At this point, however, we have to consider the further develop- 
ment of Paul’s doctrine, to which it owes its permanent significance. 
He thinks of the Spirit not only as a metaphysical principle, but as 
the new moral power, operative in the Christian life. It manifests 
itself by a work of regeneration effected in the mind and character. 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith’ (Gal. 5:22). Perhaps it was Paul’s chief 
service to Christian thought that he thus connected the working 
of the Spirit with the life of moral obedience. He saw the super- 
natural element of Christianity, not in miracles and gifts of tongues, 
but in the power which cleansed men’s hearts and renewed their 
wills. This power could only proceed from the Spirit of God. 
Paul can speak, therefore, in interchangeable terms of the life 
imparted by the Spirit and the moral activities which flow from 
Christian discipleship. When he distinguishes between the out- 
ward man that perishes and the inward man that is renewed day 
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by day, the contrast in his mind is that of the merely physical, 
and the moral and religious life. To fulfil the law of Christ is to 
sow to the Spirit and reap from it life everlasting. Thus in the last 
resort Paul’s conception of the new life which cannot be destroyed 
by death is the same as that of Jesus. To Jesus the moral ideals 
are the sole realities, and to live for them is to rise out of this 
perishing world and to lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven. 
Paul also discovers the true and enduring life in love, goodness, 
faith. Having within us this mind of Christ we possess the Spirit, 
which is the earnest of immortality. 

But while the apostle’s thought may thus be expressed in 
ethical terms, we need to recognize the peculiar implications of his 
doctrine of the Spirit. The Christian life, as he regarded it, was 
in a literal and almost material sense a new creation. Those moral 
activities of which it was capable had their ground: in a divine 
energy that had entered into the believer and replaced the old 
principle of his being. Not a little of the difficulty of Paul’s teach- 
ing is due to this curious blending, entirely foreign to our modern 
modes of thought, of ethical and semiphysical ideas. The Spirit 
is at once a regenerating moral power and a sort of ethereal sub- 
stance which takes possession of the fleshly nature. It is necessary 
to bear this in mind before we proceed to examine that special 
aspect of Paul’s conception of immortality which is set forth in the 
great passage of I Cor. He there anticipates a future when the 
spiritual life, already manifesting itself in Christian discipleship, 
will be clothed with a ‘‘spiritual body.” 
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THE LEPROSY OF THE BIBLE IN ITS MEDICAL ASPECT 


ERNEST L. McEWEN, MS., M.D. 
Instructor in Dermatology, Rush Medical College, Chicago, II. 


The word leprosy occurring in our English Bible is commonly 
interpreted as referring to the disease known today by the same 
name. Whether identity exists or not is of more than academic 
interest, for there are many reasons for believing that the ex- 
traordinary fear of leprosy, which is so universally present today 
and which has worked hardship and misery to so many unfortunate 
victims of the disease, is a result, in part at least, of the influence 
of the biblical references to “leprosy.’””’ These accounts, when 
interpreted literally, depict the condition as most terrible, and 
belief in them is widespread since the Bible, accepted by millions 
as a revelation of the divine, is the most read book in the world. 

What was the zaraath of the Hebrews, the leprosy of the Old 
Testament ? 

To this question much thought has been given. The con- 
clusions reached are by no means uniform. A noticeable feature 
present in practically all of the work done by medical investigators 
is the endeavor to build up a disease entity from the meager array 
of symptoms given, and thus to identify zaraath with some known 
disorder; while at the same time, the purpose of the law of leprosy 
as sanitary being accepted without a question, no careful investi- 
gation is made of the true significance of the “uncleanness”’ of 
zaraath, so constantly referred to in the biblical text. The theo- 
logians, on the other hand, have understood better the meaning 
of “unclean,” but have not been able to estimate the value of the 
medical descriptions of zaraath. The divorcement of the medical 
and religious in the consideration of the problem is obviously a 
mistake; a rational conclusion is scarcely possible if the effort 
toward it does not take cognizance of both these factors, assigning 
to each a proper value in the final summary of evidence. 
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Leprosy is a disease probably as old as the human race, but 
early evidences of its existence are difficult to trace. It is supposed 
to have originated in Egypt. Manetho, an Egyptian historian, 
writing in Greek about 300 B.c., states that at the time of the 
great exodus there were eighty thousand Hebrews afflicted with 
“lepra” in Egypt. This word lepra which, after centuries of con- 
fusion, became synonymous with “leprosy”? about 60 years ago, 
was coined by the Greeks, and is derived from an Indo-Germanic 
root lap, meaning “‘to scale,” “to peel off.” It was used by Hip- 
pocrates, who lived in the fifth century B.c., to designate skin 
conditions characterized by scaling. In the first century B.c. the 
name ‘‘elephantiasis”’ was given to what seems to have been true 
leprosy. Celsus, at the time of Jesus, describes under that caption 
a condition which is plainly leprosy. It appears, therefore, that 
at the beginning of the Christian era lepra graecorum and elephan- 
tiasis graecorum were conceived as separate and distinct conditions, 
the former including various scaling skin diseases, the latter 
referring to true leprosy. 

In the Septuagint we find the first rendition of the Hebrew 
zaraath into another language. This translation, which was held 
in special esteem, was begun in Alexandria about 250 B.c., not many 
years after Manetho, a resident of that city, had made his statement 
as to the number of Hebrews affected with lepra at the time of 
the exodus from Egypt, and before the description of true leprosy 
as elephantiasis graecorum. ‘The translators of the Septuagint, 
probably influenced by the words of Manetho and practically 
without knowledge of the condition elephantiasis, rendered the 
Hebrew word zaraath as lepra, and we are warranted in affirming 
that the pathological significance attaching to the word lepra as 
understood by them was that given it by Hippocrates, i.e., a 
condition of the skin characterized by scaliness. 

When the writings of the Arabian physicians were first trans- 
lated into Latin in the eleventh century a curious error occurred 
which served to add to the word /epra the significance of elephan- 
tiasis graecorum (leprosy). Under the name judham the Arabians 
presented the clinical picture of true leprosy; under the caption 
dal fil, an expression meaning “elephant’s foot,” they described 
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a condition which we recognize today and which has no relation 
to leprosy. The translators into Latin, noting the similarity of 
idea in the words dal fil and elephantiasis, made them equivalent 
in their rendition. Judham or true leprosy was translated lepra. 
By this double error elephantiasis graecorum, the equivalent of 
judham, both meaning true leprosy, was made the equivalent of 
lepra, which term thereby came to have two meanings: scaliness 
of the skin (the original Hippocrates significance), and elephantiasis 
graecorum (leprosy). When in the Authorized Version, therefore, 
the zaraath of the Hebrews was rendered leprosy, an added mean- 
ing, that of elephantiasis graecorum, was given to the Hebrew word 
which did not reside in lepra, the equivalent of zaraath in the 
Septuagint. 

The references to leprosy in the Old Testament may roughly be 
classed into two groups. The first comprises those in which the dis- 
ease is associated with elements which are miraculous in nature, as 
the sudden development of leprosy in an individual as a token of 
God’s power or as a punishment for wrongdoing, or the healing 
of leprosy by a prophet. In these instances the root meaning of 
zaraath, “‘to strike suddenly,” is evident. The second group has 
to do with the so-called “law of leprosy,” i.e., the body of regula- 
tions which were to guide the Hebrews in all matters relating to 
that condition. In Lev., chaps. 13 and 14, is found an extensive 
account of leprosy as seen in man, in a garment, and in a house, 
and of the relations which the person or thing affected must sustain 
to the people of Israel at large. As to human leprosy, elaborate 
directions are given which were to guide the priests in the recog- 
nition of the disorder, the rendition of the verdict unclean, the 
separation of the victim from among the people, and the purification 
necessary before restoration to a state of cleanness. Respecting 
the singular conceptions, ‘‘garment leprosy” and ‘‘house leprosy,” 
full details are given, and the rules laid down for the recognition 
of the leprosy and for the isolation, destruction, or purification of 
the garment or house affected strongly resemble the preceding laws 
relating to the human disorder. Finally the purpose of the ‘law 
of leprosy” is declared. 

To the first group mentioned belong the story of the leprosy of 
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Moses, found in Exod. 4:6-7; of Miriam, Num., chap. 12; of 
Namaan, II Kings, chap. 5; and of Uzziah, II Chron., chap. 26. 
In these, in addition to the idea of sudden infliction as a punish- 
ment for wrongdoing, the notion of “whiteness” of the disease is 
emphasized. Whiteness is in no sense a constant characteristic of 
true leprosy; in fact it is rarely seen, and never in such a degree 
as to constitute a dominating clinical element. Whiteness ‘“‘as 
snow” is conceivable in certain forms of skin eruptions attended 
with scaling, i.e., the Hippocratic lepra. 

In the so-called ‘“‘law of leprosy,” found in Lev., chaps. 13 and 
14, four points are made prominent: the recognition of leprosy, 
the rendition of the verdict unclean, the separation of the victim 
from among the people, and the later purification of the leper. 
Literal interpretation of this portion of the Scriptures is largely 
responsible for the widespread belief in the awfulness of leprosy 
and in its profound contagiousness. In these chapters we find a 
series of descriptions of skin conditions which were to be pro- 
nounced leprous by the priest. These are meager and crudely 
drawn clinical pictures, and associated with them are certain 
differential criteria intended to assist the priest in properly dis- 
tinguishing between the leprous and the non-leprous. There are 
mentioned, in all, eleven states of pathological change in the skin 
which were to be called leprosy; and paired with each of these 
except the last are conditions similar in sign and symptom, but 
with one or more differentiating characteristics which place them 
in the non-leprosy category. Throughout these descriptions a 
certain uniformity is present. The first is found in vss. 1-7 and 
is fairly representative of the others. 

1. And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron saying, 2. When a man shall 
have in the skin of his flesh a rising, a scab, or bright spot, and it be in the 
skin of his flesh like unto the plague of leprosy; then he shall be brought unto 
Aaron, the priest, or unto one of his sons, the priests: 3. And the priest shall 
look on the plague in the skin of the flesh; and when the hair in the plague 
is turned white and the plague in sight be deeper than the skin of his flesh, 
it is the plague of leprosy; and the priest shall look upon him and pronounce 
him unclean. 

A brief analysis of these verses will show their actual value as 
descriptive of disease: 
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The word “swelling” is given as a substitute reading for “rising” 
(seth); an elevated lesion is unquestionably referred to. The 
meaning of “‘scab”’ (sappahath) is very doubtful; it is supposed to 
refer to a gathering, an eruption. If we accept “scab” as the 
rendition, we must understand the condition to be one character- 
ized by crust-formation, the result of the desiccation of pathologic 
secretions upon the skin. A “white spot” (bahereth) would seem 
to describe a condition of shining or brightness; something that 
would stand out in contrast to the normal skin; in view of the no- 
tion “fiery”? which exists in the Hebrew word, we might with pro- 
priety consider the spot to present a bright red color. We have, 
therefore, three simple conditions which were to be shown to the 
priest as suspicious of leprosy: 


1. An elevation or “rising”’ of the skin. 

2. A crusted lesion upon the skin (more broadly, a skin eruption of some 
indefinite sort). 

3. A spot on the skin characterized by shininess; glistening, possibly 
fiery red. 


With these before him, the priest is directed to make the diag- 
nosis of leprosy if the hair in the lesion be turned white and if the 
lesions be lower than the surrounding skin. In the absence of 
these two differential signs, the diagnosis of ‘‘scab” is to be made 
if the lesion fades and does not spread after an isolation of fourteen 
days. If, however, after this period of observation, the “scab” 
spreads in the skin, it becomes leprosy (vss. 4-7). Hence, as set 
forth in these verses, the leprosy complex may be: 


1. An elevated lesion of the skin from which white hair is growing or 
which is depressed below the surrounding skin level (!), or which spreads to 
other parts of the body surface. 

2. A crusted lesion of the skin which presents a growth of white hairs or 
which is depressed below the surrounding level (i.e., a crust-covered ulcer), 
or which spreads to other parts. 

3. A spot contrasting with the normal skin, shining, glistening, or fiery 
red, which presents a white hair or which spreads to other parts. 


When we endeavor to place these symptom-groups in any 
specific disease category, we encounter difficulty at once. With 
possibly one or two exceptions, they are not characteristic of any 
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definite skin disease, and from them no diagnosis is possible. They 
could be present in scores of diseased conditions of the skin in 
which inflammation is a factor, including leprosy. A raised skin 
lesion in which a growth of white hair is present cannot by any 
distortion be declared leprosy, without other determinate findings, 
though in popular belief leprosy is white. An elevation of the skin 
which is depressed below the surrounding surface is logically an 
absurdity. The spread of a raised lesion cannot, rationally, con- 
stitute a leprosy. A crust-covered ulcer may be found in leprosy, 
but it may also appear in many other cutaneous diseases, as 
cancer, smallpox, syphilis, and tuberculosis; it is not, therefore, 
a decisive factor in the differential diagnosis of a skin condition. 
Hair is not usually found growing in an ulcer, nor is the spread of 
an ulcer in any sense a specific evidence of a leprous condition. 
The differential criteria, white hair, depression, and spreading, are 
absurdly insufficient to constitute a dividing line between harmless 
skin diseases and leprosy. The third complex given might, with- 
out great distortion, be considered fairly descriptive of two altera- 
tions from the normal in the skin (provided we omit the notion 
“fiery red” from the original), known as vitiligo and morphea. 
These are relatively rare conditions, non-contagious, and in no 
way related to the disease leprosy. 

It is plain from this analysis that true leprosy is not described 
in these seven verses. The remaining clinical pictures present 
striking similarities to the first one. In general the recorder stays 
within a relatively narrow circle in his description; the terms used 
are generic rather than specific, and there is almost a complete 
absence of modifying factors which are so essential in separating 
one disease from another. The paucity of clinical facts available 
from the diagnosis will be seen if we classify those which count for 
leprosy. The essential clinical elements in the eleven conditions 
considered leprous are as follows: 

1. Scab; rising or bright spot; hair in lesion turned white; depression of 
lesion below surrounding skin (vss. 1-3). . 

2. Spread of lesion under observation without hair in lesion or depression 
of lesion (vss. 4-8). 

3. Rising; hair turned white in lesion; raw flesh (vss. 9-11). 

4. Raw flesh (vss. 14-15). 
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5. Boil; white rising, somewhat reddish; hair turned white in the lesion; 
depression of lesion (vss. 18-20). 

6. Spread of lesion under observation, without depression and without 
white hair (vs. 22). 

7. Hot burning (or burn); quick flesh; white bright spot, somewhat 
reddish; hair turned white in lesion; depression of lesion (vss. 24-25). 

8. Spread of lesion under observation, without white hair or depression 
(vss. 26-27). 

9. Plague; dry scall; depression of lesion; thin yellowish hair in lesion 
(vss. 29-30). 

10. Spread of lesion under observation, without depression and without 
yellow hair (vss. 31-36). 

11. White reddish sore in forehead (vss. 42-44). 

In this enumeration, certain elements more or less similar are 
primary in their use; that is, they form the basis of the further 
description. These terms so fundamentally used are as follows: 

Rising, scab, bright spot, quick raw flesh, burning or burn, plague, scall, 
sore. 

It will be seen that these are generic terms applicable to many 
conditions. The factors which modify the primary lesions are: 

Depression of the surface of the part affected, occurring four times. 

Hair turned white in the lesion: four times. 

Spread of the lesion under observation without white hair (in one instance 
yellow hair), and without depression of lesion: four times. 

Reddish color in lesion: three times. 

Assuming that these terms are actually differential (which they 
are not), their number and variety are far too scant effectually to 
distinguish leprosy from the many other skin affections which 
must have prevailed at that time. It is futile to attempt to dis- 
cover from the context precisely what diseases were included in 
the several descriptions; at best one may say all the conditions 
mentioned are inflammations and these comprise at least two- 
thirds of all diseases of the skin. The purpose of the chapter 
cannot be to define the disease leprosy; viewed medically, it pre- 
sents simply a grouping of indefinite descriptions, applicable in 
a meager degree to many forms of the skin diseases of the inflam- 
matory type, including leprosy, and characteristic of none. 

That the central thought is uncleanness and not leprosy is made 
apparent in the last verses of chap. 14: 
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54. This is the law for all manner of leprosy and for a scall. 55. And for 
the leprosy of a garment and of a house and for a rising and for a scab and 
for a bright spot. 56. To teach when it is unclean and when it isclean. This 
is the law of leprosy. 


Moreover the law of leprosy, by its position in the Book of Leviti- 
cus, is plainly a part of an extensive code of laws relating to the 
clean and the unclean found in chaps. 11-17. 

In considering the significance of ‘‘uncleanness’”’ the question 
immediately presents itself, Were not the laws relating to leprosy 
in reality sanitary measures devised by an extraordinarily capable 
law-giver for a people who needed such legislation ? 

In answering this question a distinction must be made between 
intention and effect. It is extremely doubtful if the purpose of 
these laws was the furtherance of sanitation. On the other hand, 
it is very probable that they contributed to that end. The arbi- 
trary differences between the clean and the unclean, so elaborately 
set forth in the record, are not in keeping with the requirements of 
sanitary law. The line which separates the safe and the unsafe 
as regards health is not determined by factors which are incon- 
sequential both in themselves and in their relations to diseased 
conditions, as, for instance, white hairs, or white hairs growing in 
a lesion of the skin. The extensive sacrificial and ritualistic 
procedure necessary for purification argue a religious and not a 
sanitary intent behind the giving of the law. Further, it must be 
remembered that modern medical science is a development of 
relatively recent time; the nineteenth century witnessed greater 
advancement in medicine and its allied subject, sanitation, than 
all the previous periods of the world’s history. At the time Moses, 
the great leader of the nomadic Hebrews, is supposed to have 
lived—about 1200 B.c.—or at the time the Levitical record was. 
committed to writing—about 400 B.c.—or at any time between 
these two periods—it is highly improbable, considering the state of 
civilization known to exist among the Semitic nations within the 
dates given, that such elaborate laws as those of the Mosaic code 
which relate to the clean and the unclean would have been devised 
or even thought of as sanitary measures. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the Levitical law relative 
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to leprosy operated favorably in the direction of public health. 
Certain commands, repeatedly enjoined, were distinctly hygienic 
in tendency, as the bathing of the body, and the washing of the 
clothes in the process of purification; the temporary isolation of 
individuals doubtfully “clean,” some of whom were unquestionably 
afflicted with contagious inflammatory skin diseases; and the 
complete separation from the people of those wholly unclean, among 
which number some, perhaps many, were doubtless capable of 
harming others by reason of their physical condition. But while 
the hygienic effect of the Mosaic law cannot be successfully dis- 
puted, a like statement regarding the purpose of the law is not 
warranted; hence we may regard the sanitary features as accidental 
and not the result of plan. The true explanation of clean and 
unclean must be sought in the religious conceptions of the times, 
so intimately associated with the Hebrew law in all its relations; 
and the fact that the Hebrew word timme, which is rendered ‘‘to 
pronounce unclean,” may be translated ‘‘to declare unfit to asso- 
ciate with the worshipers of Deity”’ lends confirmation to this view. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


Beginning with October the Biblical World will publish in each 
number under the above caption material designed to make the work 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature more easily accessible, 
and to render more direct and specific aid to those ministers and laymen 
who are studying and directing the study of others along certain definite 
lines. 

Two distinct lines of work will be represented. The first is “The 
Professional Reading-Course.” Under the direction of a scholar who 
is an authority on the subject of the course, a list of books will be pre- 
sented upon some definite theme, and month by month reviews of these 
books will follow. These critiques will be prepared with the aim of 
giving assistance to ministers and others who wish to undertake the 
course of reading. To serve the needs of groups of ministers who may 
find it agreeable to meet together for the discussion of the results of 
this reading, a list of topics suitable for such discussions will follow the 
review of each book. 

“The Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship”’ is the 
subject of the reading-course for the autumn and early winter. It 
will begin with the October number, and will continue until February. 
It will be followed immediately by another course on “The Efficiency 
of the Church in the Local Community and in Wider Relationships.” 
Those who pursue this work will have the privilege of submitting ques- 
tions to the director of the course to be answered by him either in the 
following number of the journal or by personal letter. 

The second line of work will be for the benefit of those ministers and 
laymen who are charged with the direction of clubs of Sunday-school 
teachers, young people, or adults in the church or community. Upon 
two of the outline courses of the Institute there will be furnished each 
month from October to June material designed to aid those who have 
charge of such courses. This will include full library references to books 
both new and old, and to recent periodicals, programs for meetings of 
classes, and reports or helpful suggestions from other classes and leaders. 
The club work will be directed by the Secretary for the Reading and 
Library Department of the Institute, who will also receive and answer 
by personal letter or through the pages of the Biblical World questions 
that may be asked. 
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The courses selected for special emphasis in the year beginning with _ 
October are: “The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus,” chosen 
because of the widespread interest in social phases of Christian work 
at this time; and “The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment Books,” a course which provides a basis for a simple yet compre- 
hensive study of the growth and development of the Old Testament in 
a constructive way. 

In publishing this material it has been arranged between the Biblical 
World and the Institute that the subscription to the journal (two dollars) 
shall cover membership in the Institute and vice versa so far as the pro- 
fessional reading-courses and relations with club leaders is concerned. 
Persons desiring to pursue a professional reading-course or to conduct 
a Bible club will receive the needed assistance and direction in the 
Biblical World. Club leaders will also receive in addition a full copy of 
the course which they are to teach, upon receipt of their first list of names, 
the fee for club members being fifty cents as heretofore. This prelimi- 
nary announcement will prepare leaders to choose between the two club 
courses offered and will help ministers who wish to systematize their 
reading for the coming year to make definite plans. So far as possible 
the Institute will provide traveling libraries for ministers who desire 
them, at an additional cost of three dollars for each library, delivered 
free but returned at the cost of the reader. 

The other eight outline courses of the Institute and the other sixteen 
professional reading-courses will continue to be available for those who 
prefer them. But special collateral material will be furnished in the 
Biblical World only for the courses named. 

Communications concerning the above courses sent to the Biblical 
World marked “For the American Institute”’ will receive prompt atten- 
tion from the officers of the Institute. 


Exploration and Discoverp 


In the spring of this year Professor A. H. Sayce made a visit to an 
unexplored region of North Syria. Professor Sayce traveled from 
Aleppo northeast across the Sajur to Carchemish and Birejik on the 
Euphrates, and found the region full of tels and somewhat rich in ruins 
and remains. A full report of his journey and observations appears 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology for June 14, 1911. 


On April 6, 1911, the Palestine Exploration Fund undertook excava- 
tions at ‘Ain Shems, the ancient Beth Shemesh, which were continued 
until May 17. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie had charge of the excavations, 
employing thirty-six workmen at first, and increasing the number 
until at the close of the campaign one hundred and sixty-seven were 
employed. The remains at Beth Shemesh include Arab, Byzantine, 
Semitic, and earlier strata, reaching back, it is thought, even to the 
Bronze Age. Already it is apparent that the city suffered at least 
one thorough sack and conflagration, and Dr. Mackenzie is hopeful 
that the period to which this destruction belonged may be determined. 
Dr. Mackenzie’s work has been visited by Father Vincent, of Jerusalem, 
and Sir Charles Watson, who report their impressions of its interest 
and promise in the July Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE widespread publication of the report of a new gospel fragment 
found in Egypt calls for a word of correction. The fragment in question 
will be readily recognized as the single tiny parchment leaf found by 
Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in December, 1905, announced, 
with a translation, in the London Times of May 14, 1906, and in American 
papers on the following day, and published in Greek and English with 
critical notes in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. V, 1908. The readers of 
the Biblical World will remember the publication in this journal for 
February, 1908, of a facsimile, translation, and discussion of this inter- 
esting document, which may with some probability be assigned to the 
later and extended form of the ancient Gospel According to the Hebrews. 
The reported connection of the discovery and translation of the fragment 
with the recent visit of Professor Thomas Whittemore, of Tufts College, 
to Egypt, is of course without foundation. But it is true that such 
concrete results may be expected from the excavations of the Graeco- 
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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G@ork and Workers 


PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY, of the University of Leipzig, is 
visiting America this autumn, lecturing on theological subjects in lead- 
ing institutions, east and west. 


Dr. CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown, lately pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Oakland, California, has accepted the office of Dean 
of the Yale Divinity School. 


THE BLAKESLEE LEssons system, widely used throughout this 
country, has been taken over from the Bible Study Publishing Co. by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and will hereafter be conducted by them. 


Dr. CHARLES Macavutey Stuart, formerly professor of sacred 
rhetoric in Garrett Biblical Institute, and recently editor of the North- 
western Christian Advocate, has been appointed president of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, to succeed Dr. Charles Joseph Little, recently 
deceased. 


Tue death of Paul Ewald, since 1894 professor of dogmatics and 
New Testament interpretation at the University of Erlangen, removes 
a diligent and effective worker in the field of New Testament scholarship. 
He was born in Leipzig in 1857, and studied theology at the University 
of Leipzig and Erlangen, receiving his Doctor’s degree at Leipzig in 
1881. With his dissertation of that year began a long series of contri- 
butions to New Testament theology and criticism. Perhaps his best 
known works are his volumes in Zahn’s Kommentar on the Epistles to 
the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon, 1905-8. 


In the death of Rev. Hermann Adler the Jews of Great Britain have 
lost a notable leader, long identified with educational, humanitarian, 
and social movements. Dr. Adler was born in 1839 and was educated 
at University College, London, and at the universities of Leipzig and 
Prague. He was actively connected with Jewish educational institu- 
tions; was honored by election as Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew 
Congregations of the British Empire in 1891; received the degree of 
LL.D. from St. Andrew’s in 1899, and wrote some books and many 
articles, notably for the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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Book Reviews 


PALESTINE 


This important work on the physical geography of Palestine is the 
fruit of studies carried on in the land in connection with the Yale expe- 
dition of 1909.1 The author is a trained geographer, who has won renown 
as an explorer in Central Asia; and his description of the Holy Land 
differs in many respects from those of his predecessors, whose interests 
have been mainly religious or historical. The two aims of the book are 
to show, first, how the geological and physical features of the different 
sections of the country have affected the mental characteristics of their 
inhabitants; and, second, how changes of climate have modified the 
history of the land. 

In the Tertiary age there was a great upheaval of the earth’s surface 
along the eastern end of the Mediterranean, followed by a dropping of 
the center of the elevation. Thus arose five parallel regions extending 
from north to south: the Maritime Plain, the Western Highland, the 
Jordan Depression, the Eastern Highland, and the Eastern Plateau. 
These regions are cut up into smaller sections by transverse faults run- 
ning from east to west. Thus south of Hebron there is a sudden depres- 
sion of 2,000 ft. that separates the Negeb from Judea. A similar line 
separates Judea from Samaria, and Moab from Gilead. Still another 
line is the great fault of Esdraelon that separates Samaria from Galilee 
and Gilead from Bashan. The fourth line is the rapid ascent from Galilee 
to Lebanon and from Bashan to Anti-Lebanon. Palestine is thus cut 
up into small districts, like the squares on a checkerboard, that differ 
radically from one another in their physical features. The heart of the 
land is the high plateau of Judea. It is inaccessible to its neighbors, it 
supports life only with hard labor, it affords far-reaching and inspiring 
outlooks. These facts explain much of the mental and religious char- 
acteristics of the Judeans. Samaria, on the other hand, is a fertile 
and uninspiring region, easily accessible to the outer world; hence the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom. Phoe- 
nicia is the only part of the coast that possesses harbors, and here the 
arable maritime plain is narrow; hence the sea-going propensities of the 

t Palestine and Its Transformation. By EttswortH HUNTINGTON, Assistant 


Professor of Geography in Yale University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 
Pp. 443, 4 maps, 8 figs., 27 illustrations. $2.00 net. 
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Phoenicians. Philistia has no harbors, but has a broad maritime plain, 
and is traversed by the trade-routes to Egypt; hence the early civiliza- 
tion of the Philistines and their lack of permanent national character- 
istics. 

In regard to the climate, the author holds that there has been a 
pulsatory variation in rainfall within historic times. The proof of this 
he finds (1) in the greater density of population in antiquity, (2) the 
disappearance of forests, (3) the abandonment of trade-routes, (4) the 
presence of ancient cisterns, reservoirs, and bridges in now arid regions, 
and (5) the elevated beaches of the Dead Sea, which prove that in 
antiquity its waters stood at higher levels than at present. At the 
beginning of the Christian era the rainfall was copious. About 600 
A.D. it was slight. It increased during the Middle Ages, but declined 
again about 1200 A.D. At present it is again slight. The increasing 
aridity of the seventh century was the cause of the great Muhammadan- 
Arab migration; that of the thirteenth century of the Mongol migration. 
Carrying the analogy back into earlier times, it is probable that the 
migrations which brought the Amorites, the Aramaeans, and the 
Nabataeans out of the desert into the more fertile adjacent regions coin- 
cided with periods of increasing aridity in Western Asia. 

This book may unhesitatingly be recommended as one of the most 


important recent contributions to the geography of Palestine. 
Lewis B. Paton 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Professor Kent is widely known through the many valuable publica- 
tions in which he has brought to the attention of Bible students every- 
where the methods and results of the modern study of the Bible. His 
latest contribution is a volume on Biblical Geography and History, in 
which he furnishes in compact, clear, and attractive form a statement of 
“all the significant facts” that the Bible student should know in order 
to appreciate fully the literature and history of the Bible.‘ As usual, 
Professor Kent has performed his task well. 

The book is divided into two parts: I, “Physical Geography,” 
chaps. i-ix; and II, “Historical Geography,” chaps. x-xxv. The first 
part gives a clear and vivid picture of the important physical character- 
istics of Bible lands in general, more especially of Palestine. Special 


t Biblical Geography and History. By CHARLES FosTER KENT. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. 296 pages. $1.50. ; 
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attention may be called to chap. ix, dealing with the historical signifi- 
cance of the great highways of the Biblical world, which “were thus the 
natural bonds that bound together the human race in one common 
brotherhood.” The second part presents the chief characters, move- 
ments, and events of Bible history to the close of Paul’s missionary 
journeys. The progress of the history is viewed from the standpoint of 
historical geography, the author always being careful to point out the 
influence of geographical features upon the historical development. 
Everywhere the writer makes use of the results of recent explorations 
and excavations in Palestine, Egypt, and other lands. The capacity 
and needs of the ordinary, intelligent Bible student are constantly kept 
in mind, so that the treatment is popular in the best sense of the term; 
at the same time there is on every page abundant evidence of the 
thoroughgoing scholarship of the author. 

The maps prepared with much care and embodying the latest results 
of explorations and excavations are a valuable feature of the book; 
and the student who desires to pursue more extensive studies will find 
the bibliography in Appendix I very useful. It is only natural that in 
a few cases questions may be raised concerning the correctness of the 
author’s opinion, as, for example, his outline of events during the early 
post-exilic period. This is simply due to the absence of definite infor- 
mation, when conjecture must have a part in any scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. But these cases are very few, and on the whole the book may be 
most highly recommended, and it should have a place in the library of 
every serious student of the Bible. 


FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


Evanston, ILL. 


THE MESSIANISM OF JESUS 


The center of interest in New Testament study continues to be the 
person, mission, and message of the historical Jesus. We are constantly 
being placed under obligations to scholars who are devoting their best 
energies to the task of attempting to rediscover, as far as possible, the 
facts about that supreme personality who stands at the heart of our 
revelation of the Father. The problem is a difficult one and he would 
be bold indeed who ventured to say that a clear solution was yet in sight. 
The importance of the subject, however, causes those who are interested 
to hail with delight a book which promises to furnish a clue as to the 
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manner in which the labyrinth may be threaded. Such a work is Pro- 
fessor Scott’s new book The Kingdom and the Messiah.* 

It is an attempt to interpret Jesus and his message in the light of 
apocalyptic Judaism, with special emphasis on the two ideas of the King- 
dom and the Messiah. The contention is made that there was an inti- 
mate relation between the thought and message of Jesus and the apoca- 
lyptic hopes of his people, but that the message is in no way invalidated 
thereby. In two excellent chapters the author gives historical summaries 
of the Israelitish ideas of the Kingdom of God and the Messiah, thus fur- 
nishing the reader with a fairly adequate background for the interpreta- 
tion of Jesus which is to follow. The work of John the Baptist and his 
relation to Jesus are then considered in an interesting and vigorous way. 
The suggestion of a somewhat close and amicable relationship between 
John and the Pharisees will seem rather strange to many. The essence 
of John’s work was prophetic, and in his ethical demands and his decla- 
ration of the imminence of the Kingdom he prepared the way in a real 
sense for Jesus. The identification of John with Elijah in the thought 
of Jesus was a factor of supreme importance in the development and 
perfecting of his messianic self-consciousness. 

In his treatment of the Kingdom in the teaching of Jesus the author 
maintains that “ Jesus, like John, fell back on the expectation that was 
current among the Jewish people,’’ although he impregnated it with 
“new religious ideas.”” The Kingdom with Jesus was ‘“‘the new order 
consequent on the assertion by God of his sovereignty over the world.”’ 
It was a future kingdom to be realized on the earth and to be inaugu- 
rated suddenly by the interposition of God. There was, however, a 
sense in which the Kingdom was already present. The miracles were 
adumbrations of its mighty forces which were even then brooding over 
the world. In an anticipatory way the Kingdom could be said to be 
among them. 

The work of Jesus was preparatory. Repentance and renunciation 
of social and business ties are the fundamental demands of his preach- 
ing, based on the changed relationships which are to obtain in the “new 
order.”” The missionary work of the disciples was designed to arouse 
expectation and enthusiasm throughout the country simultaneously, 
as far as possible, in order to hasten the coming of the Kingdom. 

From the beginning of his ministry Jesus intimately associated the 
Kingdom with his person and work. He was the “representative of 
the new order.” In this more general idea we are to find the basis of 


The Kingdom and the Messiah. By Ernest F. Scott. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. 261. $2.00. 
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his messianic consciousness which did not come to him fully till rather 
late in his public ministry. Not until the confession at Caesarea Philippi 
is there any avowal of his messiahship. The silence until this time is 
due to the fact that his messiahship was a problem to. him, the solution 
of which was very gradual. 

He accepted the ordinary view that the Messiah was the promised 
Davidic king. The acceptance of the title made this necessary, as it 
would have been meaningless to the people otherwise. But with the 
aid of the Old Testament he was enabled so to interpret the messianic 
hope that it became consistent with his own aims. He took the Davidic 
kingly conception and the idea of a supernatural being coming with the 
clouds of heaven and blended them. He joined his messianic claims 
with the thought of his death which he foresaw and foretold. The 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah furnished him a form for this thought of a 
Messiah who must die to triumph. This passage was of “cardinal 
importance” for him. He was to die and by his death bring in the 
Kingdom of God. He himself will then become the actual Messiah, 
in contrast to his present potential messiahship, and will enter upon 


his task of fulfilling the Kingdom of God. His death was his baptism 
and consecration to his messianic office. Thus he is at once the Son 


of Man coming in Glory and the suffering one. Here is the nexus of 
the two conceptions of glory and ignominious suffering. But although 
he hoped by his death to bring in the Kingdom which he proclaimed, he 
did not look for the consummation to follow immediately. Many events 
must take place in the meantime, but his death would be the first and 
decisive step in the advent of the Kingdom. Potentially his death was 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

Such in bare outline is the thought of this book. That Professor 
Scott has answered all the perplexing questions that arise he himself 
would be the last to claim. There will be those who will not find it 
possible to follow him either in general outline or in detailed interpreta- 
tion. Some will continue to think that the eschatological interpreta- 
tion of Jesus is fraught with difficulties of the gravest nature, and that 
any relief which such an interpretation brings to the records is afforded 
at too great a cost. But whatever reservations may be made, there 
will be no inclination to deny that Professor Scott has made a worthy 
contribution to the literature of this exceedingly important subject. 
The book is highly suggestive and stimulating and will repay careful 
study. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 

The promise of two volumes a year is being kept quite faithfully by 
Dr. Hastings in the publication of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. The third volume now before us deepens the impression of the 
vastness and variegated nature of the great undertaking.’ It is difficult 
to realize until after one has carefully scrutinized the volume that so 
many important topics fall under only a section of the letter C; for that 
is practically the compass of this volume. But an enumeration of some 
of the most important of these topics may not be without its helpfulness 
in enabling the student to see the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
plan. It begins with Buriats and continues with Burma, Butler, Caesar- 
ism, Cakes and Loaves, Calendar, Calvinism, Cambodia, Cambridge 
Platonists, Canaanites, Cannibalism, Cappadocian Theology, Carnival, 
Casuistry, Catacombs, Catechumen, Cause and Causality, Celibacy, 
Celts, Certainty, Chance, Charms and Amulets, Charismata, Charity 
and Alms, Chastity, Children, Christianity, Church, Civilization, Com- 
merce, Communion with Deity, Conception, Concordat, Conditional 
Immortality, and Confessions. There are articles omitted from this 
list which might from the point of view of other students be regarded 
as even more important or typical of the work. Be that as it may, there 
is enough in the list to show upon how wide a range of subjects the stu- 
dent may resort to it with the confidence of getting adequate, and often 
the very best accessible, material. 

Both the strength and the weakness of the work are perhaps illus- 
trated in the very first article—that on the Buriats. And first as to 
the defects. The first two volumes of the Encyclopaedia have already 
elicited from the reviewers the observation that its chief fault was a 
certain lack of balance and proportion. The collaboration of so many 
strong and well-informed men (well informed on the subjects they were 
treating of), with differing ideals and differing perspectives, seemed to 
result in the misplacement of emphasis. Each writer laid stress on 
what to him were the important aspects of the subject in hand at the 
expense of other aspects which from the point of view of the average 
student needed either equal or greater attention. Frequently too a 
topic of secondary importance, so far as its place in the general field of 
religion and ethics was concerned, was given a very much exaggerated 
and meretricious importance because of its all-absorbing interest for the 


t Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastincs, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance of Jonn A. SELBIE, M.A., D.D., and other scholars. Vol. III, 
Buriats—Confessions. New York: Scribner, 1911. xvi+go1 pages. $7. 
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narrow specialist writing it. All this reappears in the third volume. 
How it was to be altogether avoided is not clear, though perhaps more 
might have been done in a general editorial way toward restoring 
balance and proportion. 

But the article on the Buriats illustrates another defect, that of 
the misplacement of perfectly relevant and valuable materials. If the 
Encyclopaedia was to achieve its end, it must be by furnishing exactly 
such information as has been brought together on the first pages of this 
third volume under the caption just named. And yet at first sight the 
question is raised, What has either religion or ethics to do with the 
Buriats? Are not the Buriats a peculiar variety of the Mongolian 
race, of whom perhaps not more than one in a hundred likely to use the 
Encyclopaedia had ever heard before? A careful scrutiny of the article 
shows that its interest and value consist not in what the name is likely 
to suggest to the mind, but in the illumination of the much greater and 
from the point of view of religion incomparably more significant topic 
of Shamanism. The student of religion would be naturally searching 
for the information given here under the caption of Shamanism. It is 
to be feared that for many this information will be concealed and lost. 
This is all the more to be regretted because it is given here in such a 
concrete and vital form. And what is true of Buriats is true of much 
that appears under ethnographical and geographical captions in general. 

As against these impediments to the fuller usefulness of the work, 
however, not enough can be said in praise of the efforts of the editor 
to bring together from all quarters and from all sources materials of 
the most valuable kind in the study of religion and ethics. The breadth 
and variety of the plan of the editor is particularly brought into view 
in a series of composite articles to the making of which several, some- 
times many, contributors have been made to yield their quota. The 
article on Calendar, for instance, which fills 150 columns, is made up of 
24 parts by 20 different authors, besides one cross-reference (that to 
the article Hindu) to appear in a later volume. This is certainly quite 
a miniature encyclopaedia in itself on the particular subject of ways 
and methods of reckoning time among Africans, Americans, Armenians, 
Babylonians, Buddhists, Celts, Chinese, Egyptians, Greeks, Hebrews, 
Hindus, Japanese, Mexicans, Mohammedans, Persians, Polynesians, 
Romans, Siamese, Slavs, and Teutons. And each section of the article 
is the work of a specially equipped scholar, whose word can be accepted 
as authoritative. Similarly the article on Communion with Deity (it 
is to be questioned whether there ever was an article on Communion with 
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Deity in a theological or religious encyclopaedia before) appears in 16 
parts by 13 separate contributors, each of whom presents the results of 
careful investigation on this aspect of the religious life in some special 
section of the human race. 

Of particular interest in this volume of the Encyclopaedia is the ar- 
ticle upon Christianity—the most important in the volume, since that 
on Christ is to appear in a later volume, under the name Jesus Christ. 
This is contributed by Principal Alfred E. Garvie, than whom no saner, 
better-informed, and clearer writer could have been selected to write 
on this subject. It is gratifying to note that Principal Garvie does 
not allow himself to be allured by the charm of the purely religious- 
historical method which is becoming so popular under the leadership 
of Tréltsch. On the other hand, he does not minimize the historical 
and external elements in the Christian religion or allow himself to fall 
back upon a purely dogmatic basis. He insists that the Christian 
religion must be viewed and presented as given in the experience and 
faith of believers. Yet questions regarding its origin and course through 
the history of the world must be treated in a purely historical spirit 
and through historical methods. His own treatment in this article, it 
is needless to add, proceeds along these lines and issues in the redefinition 
of Christianity as an ethical as distinguished from a natural religion, with 
the idea of redemption through the mediation of Christ as its center. 

To mention other articles in detail is neither necessary nor prac- 
ticable in this brief notice. A mere allusion, however, to the last sub- 
ject treated in the volume may advance the realization of the fact that 
there are articles that deserve such mention. This is a full and fairly 
exhaustive dissertation on credal statements under the caption of Con- 
fessions. It closes with a historical table of the Christian Confessions, 


brought.down to 1910. 
ANDREW C. ZENOS 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 
Wo tFeEnson, Lours B. The Character, Contents, and Date of Ruth, The American 

Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, July, 1911, pp. 285-300. 

A skilful argument in behalf of the proposition that the Book of Ruth was written 
early in Israel’s history, somewhere prior to the Deuteronomic reformation. 
Hirscu, E. G. Notes on Deut., chap. 33, ibid., pp. 339-42. 

Rabbi Hirsch sets forth reasons leading him to think that the “Blessing of Moses” 
is not from one author, but from several. The prologue and epilogue have a separate 
author for each and the “Blessings” proper originated in entire independence one of 
another. They date back probably as early as the days of the Judges and they were 
brought together by an editor in the days of the Elohist, somewhere in the eighth 
century. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

American Standard New Testament and Psalms. India paper edition. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, rg1t. 

This compact and elegant volume, printed in large, clear type, will be a con- 
venience to many ministers and teachers who may wish a New Testament which 
is very clearly legible without being bulky. 

FirtH, Frank J. The Holy Gospel: A Comparison of the Gospel Text as It Is 
Given in the Protestant and Roman Catholic Bible Versions in the English 
Language in Use in America. With a Brief Account of the Origins of the Several 
Versions. New York: Revell, tgo11. Pp. 501. $1.00. 

The 1611, Revised, American Standard, and Douay versions of the Four Gospels 
are printed in parallel columns, to exhibit their general agreement. The omission of 
the notes leaves some passages of more than doubtful authenticity, like Mark 16:9-20, 
Luke 22:43, etc., standing without qualification in the Standard version, and the 
modest introduction might have been a little more accurate at some points, but the 
conspectus of texts, even in the modernized forms used, is of some little interest. 
PIEPENBRING, C. Jésus et les apétres. Paris: Nourry, 1911. Pp. 320. 


A clear and intelligent sketch of the rise of Christianity under the aspects of 
Jewish Christianity and of Paulinism. Piepenbring concludes that the oldest sources 
for our Gospels cannot have been a product of Paulinism, or of Jerusalem Christianity, 
but must proceed from Galilean followers of Jesus and represent with practical fidelity 
his ministry. The Gospels bear the stamp of historicity and, when historically 
examined, reveal to us in substance the gospel of Jesus himself. 


Hosart, Atvan S. A Key to the New Testament, or Letters to Teachers Concerning 
the Interpretation of the New Testament. Philadelphia: The Griffith & 
Rowland Press, 1911. Pp. 175. 40 cents. 


Professor Hobart’s letters have been developed through his commendable activity 
in helping by correspondence Christian teachers without theological training, but 
desirous of intelligent guidance. He deals with various aspects of interpretation in 
an elementary way, doubtless useful enough to his correspondents, but not always 
in full accord with strict historical method. 
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HoitzMann, Hernricu. Praktische Erklérung des I Thessalonicherbriefes. Neu 
herausgegeben von Eduard Simons. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. Pp. 163. M. 2.50. 
It was the conviction of Professor Holtzmann that scientific exegesis alone does 
not meet the needs of the church; that the practical explanation of the Scriptures 
with a view to edification must be cultivated. To this task he himself in his Heidel- 
berg period contributed, through the Zeitschrift fiir praktische Theologie, a discussion 
of Hebrews (1891) and of I Thess. (1880-86). This latter work, now republished by 
Professor Simons, is an interesting example of a rigorous biblical critic’s interest and 
skill in the “practical” treatment of the Scriptures. 
Macpuatt, S. R. Colossians, with Introduction and Notes. (Handbooks for Bible 
Classes.) New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. 128. 
Dr. Macphail’s comment is reasonably full, sympathetic, and intellegent. His 
introduction, however, is meager and inadequate, both in conception and execution. 
The point of view is not precisely that of the historical student, and on some critical 


matters, e.g., the first-century date for the Didache, the writer’s opinions are not 
well based. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 

Ropins, Henry B. Aspects of Authority in the Christian Religion. Philadelphia: 
The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1911. Pp. 151. 75 cents. 

Mr. Robins first gives a historical survey of standards of authority in Judaism, 
in the New Testament church, and in Protestantism. In a second part he considers 
the actual authority of the Bible, “‘ Reason,” “Conscience,” ‘‘ Christian Consciousness,” 
and Jesus. The exposition is logical and clear, and is marked by fair-minded scholar- 
ship. The net result is to exhibit the spiritual power of religious authority in its 
various aspects while eliminating the untenable dogmatic assumptions which too 
often confuse and repel. 

Butter, James G. Present-Day Conservatism and Liberalism within Biblical 
Lines. A Concise and Comprehensive Exhibit. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co., 1911. Pp. 122. $1.00. 

A biased and ex-parte picture of the present theological situation. Dr. Butler 
can evidently conceive no Christianity other than dogmatic. 

Howarp, Puiuie E. A Prayer Before the Lesson. For Superintendents and Teachers. 
in the Sunday School and in the Quiet Hour at Home. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School Times Co., 1911. Pp. 153. 50 cents. 

A series of brief prayers suggested by various passages of Scripture in the Old 
and New Testaments, constituting the International Lessons for 1910. They do 
not wholly escape the ever-present temptation to address one’s hearers instead of 
the Throne of Grace, but have value as representing a serious effort to make the prayer 
before the lesson a worthy element in the Sunday-school service. 

Gunn, Harrietre Bronson. Ina Far Country: A Story of Christian Heroism and 
Achievement. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1911. 
Pp. 244. $1.00. 

Under this title Mrs. Gunn has given a readable and sometimes touching account 
of the missionary labors of her parents, Miles and Ruth Bronson, in India between 
1835 and 1886. The book is attractively illustrated and affords a useful sidelight 
upon the nineteenth-century Christian missions. 
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